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(1) ACAMBRIDGE University LECTURE! edad ir Ingle, M.A.) was ‘impressed (10) After a fortnight’s acquaintance with your syster mmitted to memory a 
with the } ssibilities of 1 improvement to memory which the lectures open up.’ (2) As gre ts ( F Wien: Miceconinaie Act (121 sectior yin: y cade &y he ur E. J.St NER, 
7 for mem« prising, or as ane f Memo ry- training, Prof. Loisette's method eyor of Taxes. (11) Great advantage rong memory, incalculable aid to = 

{mir R. A. Proctor. (3) Phy siological and scientific.—Dr. Amnon one.— Rev Dr. BucKLEY. (12) I learned Chardens u's Rules of the French Language 
Wi Lson (April 1883). We again recommend Loisette’s System.— Dr. A. Witson _ in 3 days. —W. C. Patrerson. (13) Top in examination.—TuHomas Tait, M.A., 
(January 1889). (4) I intend to educate my renal cay on your System. There is | Glasgow (4) Success at examination of the tne titute of Chartered Accountants. 
more logical training in it than in many treatises on Philosophy.—Rev. C. E. C. E. BRADLY. (as) l'remendou ly pe pular in Oxford.—Pail/ Mall Gazette, 4th 
Cockinc, M.A.Oxon., Rector ot Lee. (5 ) Thre ; nee ns . passed.— Rev. R. DEwE, February 18 ogo. (16 ) Lucid and ir seresting lecture tc prowl ge clz ass of Uni iversity 
B.A.Camb. (6) The applications of the "trot as numerous as the affairs of life— Studerts on ambridge Daily News 1 October 1889. (17) Course of lectures very 
Rev. J Am s, M.A.Camb. (7) An excellent travelling Companion.—Commander  successful.—Camébridg: Indep ndent, 234 November 1889. (1&) For Lectures in 
J B. H ve, R.N. (8) T a by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to Man hes see Courier, 17th Oct. 1890. (19) See 7 he Scottish Leader of 13th 

1e names, etc more than 400 men.—A. W. JAMIESON, Major, B.S.C. fone 1890 , Eveni m2 Di patch 1 ath June, Edinburgh Evening News 13th June, 
ES An lawien wating physiolo gical exercise. —A. CARTER, M.D., L.R.C.P. Edin. et ducational News 14th J otsman 6th Jur 


*.” Prospectus Post Free from PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 
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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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NA ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 

ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. eae 

ACCUMULATED FUND, . , . £4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, m ‘ ? . 8,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, : ‘ ; 4,000,000 


#8 Gracechureh St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary & Secy. _ Superintendent of Agencies i in i Scotland, Mr. P A. RUFF, 401 st. Vincent St, Glasgow. 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
—_— up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste peter EDI 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
Processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 











“BSOLUTELY PURE tnererore BEST. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . «. £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000, 
London Branch—18 KinG Witi1AM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 


Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emive Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WituiaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp Gwytuer, Esq. James WuiTTALt, Esq. 
Manager—Joux Howarp GwWYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 

Secretary—Wi1LLiAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForREST. 





| 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong 


The Corporation grant Drafts pay able at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, M ANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 





Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 
Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—RoyvaL_ EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsH.Ley G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
tates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - ~ st. ee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; : ° . é : 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EpInsurcu. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . r £505,000 
Directors. 
GerorGe AuLbDjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGE Topp CuiEng, Esq., C. A. Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, ‘Edinburgh. 
Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq. ig Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawarizg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. are. C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
Joun WarrACk, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davison. Secretary—Wma. B. Dunvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidatien —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Conpmatten | is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DgsBENnTuREs, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 











Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





LL 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 

§ Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

( Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half. 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaL Futty SuBscriBEpD, $1,000,000 © 0 

CapiTaL Paip Up, . é ; : ‘ 5 126,068 15 0 

RESERVE Funp In Hanp, OVER : ° ; ‘ 40,000 © Oo 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, ; : . . ‘ 873,931 5 0 
Bound of Directors. 


Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy._tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELt, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, LonpDoON, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
‘ be for Three or Four Years. 
- for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDInBuRGH, January 1891. 








INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


HE Beautiful Highland Sporting and Residential Estate of 
Aberarder, as formerly advertised, will (unless sold privately) be 
re-exposed to Public Sale within DoweLt’s Rooms, 18 George Street, 
Edinburgh, on WEpNESDAY, the 15th day of April 1891, at Two 





o'clock p.m. 

The Estate, which is situated at the head of Strathnairn, about 
thirteen miles from Inverness, extends to over 6000 acres of Moor, 
and 400 acres Arable. There is an excellent Mansion House, and 


first-rate Grouse and other Shooting, and very good Angling. 


REDUCED UPSET PRICE £35,000. 


Full Particulars may be had on application to Messrs. Linpsay, 
Jamigson, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square; or to Messrs. 
Dunpas & Witson, C.S., 16 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who 
have the Title-Deeds. 

24 St. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EpINBURGH, JJarch 1891. 





Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums 
with 
Early and Increasing Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1823. 





FUNDS, £2,500,000. INCOME, £325,000 


CLOSE OF 68th YEAR. 





THE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS WILL BE CLOSED ON 
31st MARCH 18or. 
PARTICIPATING POLIC IES S ISSUED 
on or before that date at full Annual Premiums 
will rank for 
TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS 


at the 
DIVISION OF SURPLUS FUNDS 
as at 
31st MARCH 1892. 
Proposals should be lodged without delay. 





Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, 1. oe 
Manager—GEORGE M. Low, F.R.S.E., F.F.A 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.F. a F.1.A. 

Glasgow—122 ST. VINCENT STREET. | Dundee— 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 

Prospectuses, Reports, etc., on application. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELEGT LIBRARY (Limirto) 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


Fortnightly 


CALCUTTA, 
Fourweekly 


MADRAS, ‘ ; a 


Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, 
BATAVIA, 


COLOMBO, oi BRISBANE, . ‘ Fe 
RANGOON, 4 Ss ROCKHAMPTON, . i 
KURRACHEE, , ~ ZANZIBAR, . , sy 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


' INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NepEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepir, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Erc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 


>" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, SCHEME, THE 

UNIveRsitTy, ST, ANDREWS. 
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NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, 41, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for 7he National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at NIcE of the Galig- 

nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 








Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Estabiishment, 


194 Regent Street, London, W. 
Pamphiets Free. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. BArInNG-GouLp, Author 
of * Mehalah,’ ‘ Arminell,’ etc. 3 vols. [AReady. 

‘A powerful and ingenious romance.’—A nti-/acobin. 

‘Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong interest, and to maintain it 
ata high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or vigorous delineator of rough 
archaic types ; and ‘‘ Urith” contains some of its author's best work in this respect. 
Its froward girls, violent boys, and tyrannous old men are wonderfully vivid. There 
is no placidity in their natures, and the narrative, as though to suit their wildness, 
is rugged and without repose. But its strength and effectiveness are undeniable.’— 


Atheneum. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 
PRINCE OF THE GLADES. By Hannau LYNCH. 2 vols. 


‘A tale full of dramatic incident.’—J/orning Post. [Aeady. 
‘The characters are well drawn, and the ogee strong and dramatic. The 
book is undeniably clever and interesting.’"— Pad// Mall Gazette. 
R. PRYCE. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By RicHarp Pryce. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 
‘Very entertaining read ling.’ —Anti-Jacobin. 
‘The interest is so firmly maintained that most readers will take the whole book 
at a single sitting ..— Scotsman. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLarK RUSSELL, Author of 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 2 vols. [ Ready. 

N.B.—This story has been considerably enlarged since its appearance in a magazine. 

‘ The tale is ful lof the quaint incidents and characters for which Mr. Clark Russell 
is famous. There are stirring situations in abundance.’—Scottish Leader. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 8vo. [ Ready. 

J. B. BURNE, M.A. 

PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their Natural 
History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Kector of Wasing. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 

‘An unpretentious but delightful volume.’—£cho. 
‘* Parson and Peasant” is a book not only to be interested in, but to learn some- 
thing from—a book wh a may —_ a help to many a clergyman, and broaden the 
hearts and ripen the « ity of layr Derby Mercury. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Aeady. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by H. pk GIBBINS, M.A. 
“~~ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to announce the publication of a series of 
volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. Each 
volume of the series will be written by an author who is an acknow- 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals, and who will 
treat his question in a thoroughly sympathetic but impartial manner, 
with special reference to the historic aspect of the subject and from the 
point of view of the Historical School of economics and social science. 


TRADES UNIONISM NEW AND OLD. id G. Howe, 
M.P., Author of ‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ [Xeady. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait. 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hurton. 


A Limited FE dition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, half-vellum, ros. 6d. 
‘ Few who read this book will fail to be peg by the wonderful i insight it displays 
into the nature of the Cardinal's s genius and the spirit of his life. —Witrrip Warp, 


in The Tadlet. 
NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. Ready. 
‘It is well done; the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there 
is no lack ei ither of discrimination or of sympathy.’—J/anchester Guardian. 


‘ Admirable alike in tone and style.’—Academy. 


S. BARING-GOULD. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
3y S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘Old Country Life.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 


METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, 
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NOTES 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Sudeley intro- 
duced a short discussion on the block of promotion in the 
rank of lieutenants in the navy. In the Commons, after 
some demur on the part of Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Smith suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a couple of morning sittings a-week 
for Government business for the rest of the session. In 
Supply something was said about the Irish Constabulary, 
and Mr. Stevenson occupied the remainder of the sitting 
with affairs Armenian. On Tuesday a brisk debate took 
place on Sir Edward Watkin’s bill for running his new 
railway into St. John’s Wood. Mr. James opposed the 
scheme vigorously, while the speeches of both friends and 
foes provoked much laughter: there being apparently a 
secret fund of entertainment for many members in the 
mere mention of the district which Sir Edward wants 
to devastate. The second reading was carried by a 
large majority. In the evening Mr. Pickersgill suc- 


ceeded in keeping a house while he discoursed on 
the evils of gambling and pressed for a more stringent 
We quite agree that the poor 
Why not, 


The neatest speech was made 


enforcement of the law. 
man has as much right to gamble as the rich. 
then, leave both alone ? 
by Mr. Matthews, who chaffed worthy Mr. Samuel Smith 
very happily, and maintained that the present law could 


not be mended. 


WEDNESDAY was a great day for the Temperance fanatics. 


Mr. Bowen Rowlands introduced a bill into the House of 


Commons for giving the inhabitants of Wales a local veto 
over the sale of intoxicating liquors. Lord Carmarthen 
opposed in a clear and able speech, showing that the 
Sunday-Closing Act had but increased Sunday drunken- 
ness in the Principality, while prohibition laws had failed 
dismally in the States, and that if the question is to be 
dealt with at all it should be dealt with on broad and 
simple principles. Mr. T. W. Russell supported the 
measure, as did not a few Liberal Unionists ; but their 


speeches came in the long-run merely to a forecast of 


the happiness that would be diffused throughout the 
country when the working-man shall cease from tippling. 
The Home Secretary at once fastened upon this and 
taunted the Temperance party with being afraid of push- 
What they ought 
really to advocate was the absolute prohibition of the 
But Mr. 


Matthews’ logic, unanswerable though it was, prevailed 


ing their views to a logical conclusion. 
manufacture and the sale of beer and spirits. 
but little against a storm of cant. Here was a chance for 
asserting ‘ popular’ rights and giving a leg-up to ‘ popular 
control,’ with no trouble to any one. So it was searce sur- 


prising that the second reading was carried by a majority 
of six, 
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On Thursday the Lords agreed to the second reading of 
the Borrowing (Infants) Bill, which Lord Herschell de- 
sires to have incorporated with the Betting (Infants) Bill. 
The Secretary for the Colonies explained the negotiations 
regarding the Newfoundland Fisheries, detailed the points 
in dispute between Britain and France to be submitted to 
arbitration, and presented a bill on the subject which was 
read after some discussion. In the Commons the principal 
business was the consideration of the Lords’ amendments 
on the Tithes Bill. 





Mr. Parneti’s manifesto to his ‘ fellow-countrymen’ 
beyond the Atlantic, which is noticed elsewhere, congratu- 
lates the American-Irish on their past services, and attri- 
butes the recent split to the meddlesome interference of 
English politicians, to the defection of raw recruits, and 
to the wire-pulling of a pack of office-seekers in the House 
of Commons. It had become necessary to restore unity 
before the general election, to prevent admission into the 
ranks of the weak, the treacherous, or the selfish ; above 
all, to expose the insufficiency of Mr. Gladstone’s schemes. 
The delegates—who are finding that there is as much 
division on the one side of the Atlantie as on the other— 
are fitted, we are told, by their patriotism and experience 
to explain the position, and to urge the desirability of 
assisting in ‘one more—even though it be our very last— 
effort to win the freedom and prosperity of our nation by 
constitutional means.’ 


Dvurine the week the leaders of the Irish factions have 
been unusually busy over the congenial and useful task of 
On Sunday Mr. Parnell, 


who spoke at Athlone and Galway, pointed out that his 


painting each other's portraits. 


former ventures had succeeded without the benefit of the 
clergy, announced that he was anxious for the publication 
of the Boulogne negotiations, and declared that he was 
merely fighting the ‘rotten Whigs,’ whom he had vanquished 
before. The same day Mr. Healy raged furiously against 
his former leader, and, what was more interesting, re- 
iterated the statement that the O'Shea entanglement had 
been known to the Irish M.P.’s all along, mentioning, 
indeed, that as far back as ten years ago Mr. Biggar wrote 
Mr. Parnell a letter of remonstrance on the subject. St. 
Patrick’s Day saw Mr. Parnell at Cork, where he declined 
to be judged by ‘the base, bloody, and brutal’ Saxon, 
though he volunteered to appeal to his constituents in the 
event of Mr. Maurice Healy, his colleague in the repre- 
sentation, doing the same (a challenge which has been 
accepted) ; and where, harping on the old string, he in- 
veighed against Gladstonian dictation, and hinted at the 
probable inefficiency of Parliamentary action altogether. 
Mr. M°Carthy contented himself then with an appearance 
in London and a few platitudes of the usual kind ; but on 
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the following day he abandoned his wonted timidity to the 
extent of admitting that he would prefer the dictatorship 
of Mr. Balfour to that of Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. Giapstrone spoke for an hour and a-half to a 
Liberal meeting at Hastings on Tuesday—a very dull 
effort on the whole (though it abounded with ponderous 
witticisms), and one redeemed from commonplaceness by 
only a single flash of spite, in which he referred to the 
Liberal Unionists as that ‘unhappy, unfortunate, and ill- 
starred abortion of a party. He began by grudgingly 
admitting that, with his present information, he could 
find nothing to blame in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. 
He wished it were so too in finance, though he had 
approved of Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme. But the 
power of the House of Commons—its control of the 
public purse—was being sapped by tacit and insidious 
measures. It was a cardinal maxim that the Commons 
should fix the annual expenditure year by year. But the 
present Government had got ten millions voted to be 
spread over seven years, so that not only had the House 
relaxed its superintendence and control but the country 
was kept in the dark as to the true yearly income and 
expenditure. To these charges Mr. Goschen has at once 
replied, and an interesting correspondence between the 
two financiers has been the result. Mr. Gladstone has 
apologised for an error in fact, and Mr. Goschen has so far 
the last word ; but the end is not yet. 


Turning to the Irish question, Mr. Gladstone sang a 
pean over the success of the Nationalist party, which we 
willingly admit has been remarkable, though he modestly 
omitted to dwell on the skill with which it had bought the 
support of Mr. Gladstone and his friends. It had taught 
the Irish, he said, to look to Parliament for the redress of 
grievances—(what need then for Home Rule ?); and if it 
had persisted in looking at everything from the point of 
view of Irish interests, it could not be blamed for that. It 
had had the good sense to jump at his proposals in ’86— 
proposals to which he still adhered, and upon which the 
country was looking more favourably every day. Nay, the 
Tories—who lived on their defeats—would probably grant 
Home Rule. It was the Liberal Unionists who stopped the 
way. With regard to Mr. Parnell’s character, Mr. Gladstone 
was not going to assume the tone of a judge. But he 
had obviously no objection to the Liberal party doing so, 
and it was because the Liberal party showed pretty plainly 
that they would have nothing of the Uncrowned One that 
Mr. Gladstone had stood in with his followers. Yet 
another ingenuous and unblushing profession of political 
expediency. <A réchauffé of Mr. Balfour's misdeeds in 
Ireland brought to an end this singularly tame and _ in- 
effective harangue. 





ADDRESSING an election meeting at Aston Manor on 
Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain spoke some very plain truths 
about the Nationalist party. He alluded to the recent 
lynching at New Orleans as a proof of the determination 
of the Americans to tolerate no dangerous secret society 
in their midst, and expressed a belief that no nation in 
the world except ourselves would suffer the existence of a 
body of men in the pay of a foreign country whose avowed 
aim and object was to obstruct public business and to 
stand in the way of the public interest. The Unionist 
party, he went on to say, was resolved that its programme 
should be carried out in spite of such a conspiracy. 
Mr. Chamberlain reviewed several of the details of the 
programme, and dwelt at some length ona scheme of 
State Insurance. He pointed out how lamentable it was 
that so many old people should be in receipt of parochial 
relief, and showed that special inducements must be held 


{March 21, 189) 


out to the working-man to provide for old age. The 
working-man knows he must die, and that he will almost 
certainly have periods of sickness. But he does not know 
that he will live to become old. Therefore Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes that the State should pay five per cent. on 
insurance deposits, so that a man of twenty-five who has 
saved and deposited £10 will, after reaching sixty-five, 
have secured a weekly allowance of four shillings for the 
rest of his days. All which is no doubt worth thinking 
over. 

Sir Jonn Gorst has again urged on a sympathetic 
gathering of Conservatives the great, the supreme import- 
ance of formulating a ‘ Labour Programme ’ for the party. 
He has, he says, studied the Labour question for years— 
for many long years before he went to the Imperial Con- 
ference on Labour at Berlin—and while he is of opinion 
that the working-men of Britain are far better off than 
the workmen of the Continent, he yet thinks there is 
much to be done ‘to raise the condition of the people and 
make them live better and happier lives.’ He agreed 
with Lord Randolph Churchill that ‘a policy of eternal 
negation’ on this matter is damnable, and with certain of 
his hosts of the Constitutional Club that the ‘tone of some 
of the Conservative newspapers’ is ‘ antipathetic ’ ;; but it 
is necessary to know something more both of his and 
Lord Randolph Churchill's proposals to dish the Radicals 
and the Socialists before the Conservative party can be 
completely sympathetic. 


Tue Newfoundland Fishery Arbitration turns out to bea 
small affair, entered upon under circumstances that cannot 
be described as encouraging. Its significance consists in 
this, that it is a fresh departure, and if the path can 
only be followed far enough it may lead to the peaceful 
settlement of the French claims. Substantially, what the 
Commission of Arbitration, consisting of four delegates 
appointed by the two Powers and three neutral jurists, 
will be called upon to solve is the old conundrum, Is 
the lobster a fish? This is the latest and for the moment 
most acute development of the ‘ French Shore’ contro- 
versy. The French Government interpret the ‘ permis de 
pécher et de sécher le poisson’ given by the, 13th article 
of the Treaty of Utrecht as applying to all kinds of 
animals found in the sea, including the lobster, and as 
bestowing on them the right to prevent Her Majesty’s 
subjects from erecting lobster-curing stations along that 
part of Her Majesty’s possessions extending from Cape 
Ray to Cape St. John. The arbitrators will apparently be 
asked to say whether this is a reasonable and _ justifiable 
construction of the language of the old treaties. That 
matter equitably settled, they may go on to consider 
other points; and the modus vivendi remains in force in 
the blessed hope of a solution before the season is over. 
The Newfoundlanders will have nothing to do with the 
reference. ‘They have announced, ‘ with a clearness and 
an emphasis which unfortunately’ (says the Foreign Office) 
‘leaves no room for doubt as to its signification, that they 
‘will not co-operate in any form of accommodation, be it 
negotiations or be it by arbitration, which has not the 
cessation of the French rights on the Western Shore as an 
indispensable condition.’ 

New Orveans justice is a variant of Jeddart law. In 
the Creole capital they do not first hang and afterwards 
try ; but they try and then hang, whether the verdict be 
guilty or not guilty. It is thus, at all events, that the 
New Orleans citizens serve their Sicilians. These emi- 
grants from Trinacria have brought over the vendetta, 
the ‘ Mafia,’ and brigandage to the shores of the Mississippi. 
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The members of the Italian secret societies shot and 
stabbed their compatriots, and New Orleans was not 
greatly moved to interfere. But then they took to the 
assassination of witnesses called to give evidence against 
them; and lastly they murdered the chief of the city 
police, who had made himself inconveniently active. New 
Orleans was roused and swore revenge. When a jury the 
other day found that there was not sufficient evidence 
to convict the prisoners charged with Hennessy’s murder, 
the parish prison was broken into by some of the ‘ leading 
citizens,’ and eleven Italians were shot, or hung on neigh- 
bouring gas-lamps. The next act in the series of trage- 
dies was a shooting affray between a too critical reporter 
and one of the counsel for the prosecution. The reporter 
is dead, and the counsel fatally wounded. 


Tue devout believer in Government Socialism will do 
well to consider the history of the Boy Messengers’ Com- 
pany. Founded some three years ago by two young bar- 
risters, the company has gradually built up an express 
postal service working over a large part of London. The 
employees of the company are well-mannered and intelli- 
gent, and they will fetch or carry anything from a button- 
hole to the change for a £10 note. To increase their 
efficiency still further, the directors of the company re- 
cently proposed to set up a system of electric calls by 
which they may be summoned to private houses and offices. 
This system has long been successfully at work in New 
York. But with this private enterprise Government at 
once interfered. Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General has the 
monopoly in Great Britain of carrying letters and working 
electric signals. As letter-carrier he has persistently ob- 
structed the boy messengers : for several months he em- 
ployed detectives to watch them. As electric signaller 
he refuses to allow the company to extend its business 
by setting up the New York system of messenger calls, 
And so there is an end to the Boy Messengers’ Company. 

Beaten in London, Mr. J. H. Wilson of the Seamen 
and Firemen’s Union has gone to Cardiff to stir up the 
dying embers of discontent and disturbance. He has re- 
iterated his old complaints against the Shipping Federa- 
tion and his old boasts of omniscience and omnipotence. 
There are no sailors, it appears, fit to ‘sign’ for a voyage 
but those that belong to his union, and that union will 
soon have to be granted its rightful monopoly by the 
Shipping Federation. Meanwhile the Federation is op- 
pressing sailors by charging union men something for the 
‘Federation ticket,’ and endangering the safety of ships 
and cargo by taking on men who are utterly incompetent. 
Mr. J. H. Wilson cannot perceive that such criticism is 
self-destructive. If the Federation men are all bad sailors 
and the union men are all good and, moreover, numerous 
enough to work the whole mercantile marine, then Mr. 
Wilson holds the remedy in his hands: the Federation is 
ready to receive union men on the same terms as they 
receive others, and it is therefore open to Mr. Wilson 
to swamp the incapable by pouring in his own capables. 
But, of course, that would not suit his game. 

Tur New Unionists, having been so badly beaten in the 
East-end, are fairly quiet at present, except that Mr. Tom 
Mann and others are busy propagating their gospel among 
the rural labourers of the Midlands and the Fens. The New 
Unionist Mission is not wholly or even truly philanthropic, 
but it is a wise stroke of policy ; for it has been justly 
perceived that so long as the tendency of the country 
labourer is to seek work in town, when he thinks he can 
get it, so long will the victory of the New Unionism be 
postponed. Tom Mann and his fellows wish to persuade 
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Hodge that it will be very much better fun to stay on his 
native clay and screw more wages out of the farmer than 
go up to town and compete with ’Arry ; but Hodge does 
not seem to take to the doctrine with enthusiasm : ‘ the 
Corn Exchange where the meeting was held was only a 
little more than half-full.’ 


Tue citizens of Edinburgh are rejoicing over the deci- 
sion of the Committee of the House of Lords which has 
thrown out the scheme of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany for making a tunnel under Princes Street. But the 
proposal of the North British Railway Company which the 
House of Lords’ Committee approves is little less iniquitous. 
A portion of East Princes Street?Gardens is to be trans- 
formed into railway lines and a turning-table for engines. 
These hideous adjuncts of civilisation are to be concealed 
by a partial destruction of the noble valley which is one of 
the natural beauties of Edinburgh. We are constantly 
reading in the public prints protests against Vandalism in 
Venice and elsewhere. Would it not be less hypocritical 
and more patriotic if we left the Venetians to look after 
Venice and were content jealously to guard the amenity 
of the most picturesque city in Britain ? 





Tue wreck of the Glasgow steamer Utopia in the Bay 
of Gibraltar is one of the most peculiar and disastrous of 
modern times. Outward bound for New York, with some 
eight hundred Italian emigrants on board which she had 
shipped at Naples, the steamer met the full force of the 
gale of Tuesday as she entered the Strait, and turned to 
seek the shelter of the Bay. As the light faded she was 
seen approaching the anchorage ground at the Ragged 
Staff, where the Anson and other vessels of the Channel 
Squadron were moored. Suddenly, within a few hundred 
yards of the shore, something seemed to go wrong. The 
Utopia drifted broadside towards the Anson, and impaled 
herself on the ram of the ironclad. The sea rushed in 
through a huge hole aft the engine-room, and the Utopia 
rapidly sank. Search-lights from the warships played on 
the foundering steamer, on the struggling and frantic 
crowd of human beings on her deck and rigging, and on 
the rescue boats. These were able to save 24 out of a 
crew of 60, and only 290 out of 830 passengers. In all, 
including two of the rescuers, 576 lives have been lost 
within a gunshot of the houses on the Rock. 





Some time ago, as will be remembered, Mr. O’Brien 
brought an action for slander against Lord Salisbury. He 
failed, and though he carried the matter first before a 
divisional court, and then before the Court of Appeal, his 
efforts to obtain a reversal of the verdict were not suc- 
cessful. A result which possibly he did not contemplate 
has now occurred. As he did not pay the defendants’ 
costs, a bankruptcy petition has been presented and a 
recurring order made against him. It is said that he is 
attempting to set the proceedings aside on the ground, it 
would seem, that an unsuccessful plaintiff cannot be made 
bankrupt for costs alone. The very able advisers of Lord 
Colin Campbell did not take this point in his case and, 
though the question is too technical for anything but pro- 
fessional discussion, it can be confidently affirmed that 
there is little to be said for it. Now if Mr. O’Brien is 
forced to take, much against his will, ‘the benefit of the 
Act,’ he will labour until five years after his discharge 
under numerous disadvantages, the chief of which is that 
he cannot sit in Parliament. His only practical way of 
escape out of the difficulty is by paying his debts, an 
operation unpleasing to many men and singularly distaste- 


ful to a ‘ patriot.’ 
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ON THE LIMPOPO 


HE capture, on the Limpopo, of the British 
steamer the Countess of Carnarvon, by a Portu- 
guese gunboat—the latest incident in the South African 
imbroglio—may be a legitimate subject of regret but 
hardly of astonishment. It is, in fact, the natural com- 
plement to the scuffle at Massikessé: the Portuguese 
have been ‘chucked’ from Manicaland, and they re- 
taliate by ejecting their rivals from the river that leads 
thereto. In common fairness both sides must have 
their innings; and if on the former occasion Colonel 
Forbes was within the rules of the game in deporting 
Senhor Paiva d’Andrade from Mutassa’s kraal, it fol- 
lows that the Marshal MacMahon was presumably 
playing fair when she seized Messrs. Jameson, Doyle 
and Co. and conveyed them to Delagoa Bay. Until 
the diplomatists come to terms, this war of outposts, 
this international prisoners’ base, is bound to continue. 
In Africa both parties are thoroughly angry ; they are 
practically free from responsible control ; the situation 
accordingly resolves itself, as Sir George Campbell with 
unusual good-sense remarked on Monday, into ‘ pull 
devil, pull baker. For these alarums and excursions the 
Lisbon politicians are to blame, the prevalent anarchy 
being due simply to their rejection of the Convention 
of August. This policy of rejection was the result of 
evil counsel, since the Portuguese, being the weaker 
Power, had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
the prolongation of the wrangle. Still, it is just because 
they are ill-advised on the main question that they 
may be right upon this minor point, the affair of the 
Countess of Carnarvon. And until both the principals 
in the mélée have given their evidence in full, the 
prudent man will certainly refrain from bleating, as 
does The Times, about ‘insult to the British flag, 
‘outrage for which the Lisbon Government must be 
called to account, and so forth. 

The story, as it stands at present, by no means justi- 
fies a sweeping condemnation of the Portuguese ; and 
in curious contrast to the war-whoops of Printing- 
House Square are the extremely guarded utterances of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir James Fergusson in Parliament. 
This much only is clear: the Countess of Carnarvon 
was seized as she was descending the Limpopo with 
some gentlemen-adventurers from Manicaland on board, 
who were bound for Cape Town ; the said gentlemen- 
adventurers were deported to Delagoa Bay and there 
set free to pursue their journey. But the obvious 
questions—What took the steamer up the river? and 
Why was she detained on her way down ?—are far 
easier asked than answered. According to the earliest 
account from Cape ‘Town, she ascended the stream at 
‘the express wish of Gungunhana the King of Gaza- 
land °; according to the earliest from Durban—neither 
source, observe, can be regarded as Portuguese—she had 
on board ‘a thousand rifles and twenty thousand rounds 
of ammunition, and was ‘on a mission from the British 
South African Company.’ <A later telegram reads ‘ pro- 
visions’ for ‘ rifles and ammunition,’ and explains that 
the cargo, whatever it was, had been discharged when 
the capture was effected by the Marshal MacMahon. 
What, then, are we to conclude from these statements ? 
Surely we are not to assume, with The Times, that the 
steamer was an innocent passenger-vessel, which was 
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brutally arrested by the Mozambique custom-house 
officers in defiance of the clause in the modus vivendi, 
which stipulates that British subjects shall have free 
communication with the coast. There is presumption, 
at any rate, in favour of the Portuguese contention that 
the Countess was engaged in ‘gun-running’; that 
she was caught if not red-handed at least with strong 
traces of guilt upon her, and that these suspicions 
were confirmed by a neglect to answer signals. Note 
the lame substitution in the telegrams of ‘ provisions, 
intended for nobody in particular, for ‘rifles’ presum- 
ably destined for Gungunhana. Recollect, also, that 
Gungunhana is marked out for chastisement by the 
Portuguese for repudiating their claims; and that a 
rabble, called by courtesy an expedition, is now being 
collected at the mouth of the Pungeve, which, though 
nominally destined to operate against the Chartered 
Company’s police, might well be diverted to the easier 
task of subjugating that shifty potentate. Why should 
not Gungunhana in alarm have applied for assistance 
to the company, and some go-ahead official have taken 
upon himself, in the absence of Mr. Rhodes, to send 
secret aid in the shape of munitions of war ? 

It is to be hoped that such is not the fact, for, as Sir 
James Fergusson has pointed out, under no convention 
are Her Majesty's subjects entitled to import arms by 
the Limpopo. Still, there is always the danger that in 
these distant countries some harebrained subordinate 
may precipitate events, even if his superiors are resolved 
to abide in good faith by provisional arrangements. 
The peril is the greater in the present instance because 
the Chartered Company would have everything to gain 
by a conflict ; the Portuguese would receive a monu- 
mental thrashing, and would be forced to yield the 
much-coveted slice of territory from Mashonaland right 
down to the sea. Still, Portugal is our old ally ; and 
we cannot play fast and loose with the courtesies of 
nations to suit the convenience of any company, how- 
ever powerful it may be, however great a future may be 
in store for it. Mr. Rhodes has a fair defence for his 
action in Manicaland, inasmuch as his agents occupied 
that country after the rejection of the Convention, and 
before they could have been aware of the conclusion 
of the modus. We trust that his case has not been 
weakened by illegal action on the Limpopo. 


GOOD OLD NEW ORLEANS! 
N° one but a humanitarian, an American, or a 
BS County Councillor can fail to be pleased with 
the exciting news which was received from New Orleans 
in the early part of the week. Of course almost all of 
us know extremely little about it. You cannot pro- 
perly decide the right or wrong of a question unless you 
know something of its ins and outs. Probably a further 
and better acquaintance with the history of the ‘ Matia, 
Mr. Hennessy, the Young Men’s Democratic Associa- 
tions, and ‘Lawyer Parkerson” might put a different 
complexion, or a dozen different complexions, ou the 
whole affair. We must take it as it comes, and, as it 
comes, its broad features stand out in noble simplicity. 


There is a coherence, a determination, and a want of 


cant about the business which are almost sublime and 

exceedingly refreshing. Italians make use of New Orleans 
ca , : 5 ay ee 

as a convenient locality for the practice of vendetta. They 
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murder each other with annoying frequency and impu- 
dence. Now the mere murder of a lowly Italian is not a 
matter which need disturb white Americans much. But 
murdering, especially with knives, is a passionate, noisy, 
dirty, and ill-regulated habit. Therefore when a mis- 
cellaneous horde of Italian paupers introduce a series of 
murders and counter-murders into a half-civilised but 
thriving urban community of Anglo-Saxons, they re- 
quire to be suppressed. The Italians object to being 
suppressed, and retaliate upon the suppressors. ‘This 
leads to complications, and ultimately the boss of the 
local police gets riddled with bullets. He bears a dis- 
tinctively Irish name, and may be presumed to have 
secured his appointment by popular election as it is 
practised in the United States. Therefore unpleasant- 
ness supervenes, and a number of supposed ringleaders 
of the Italians are laid by the heels. When some of 
them are brought to trial they, or their friends left at 
large, so work upon the feelings of the jury that some 
are acquitted, and as to others the jury disagrees. 
Thereupon public opinion makes itself felt. Lawyer 


Parkerson and the Y.M.D.A. arise in the majesty of 


their wrath, repair to the prison, backed by the moral 
support of the respectable citizens of the place, and 
incontinently shoot and hang all the supposed assassins 
they can find, not stopping to draw fine distinctions 
between the acquitted, the untried, and the ineffectually 
tried. 

The short reason why this happened at New Orleans 
and could not happen at Glasgow must obviously be 
that in the American community the bulk of the re- 
spectable population were thoroughly afraid of the 
‘Mafia... Therefore they said in their hearts : ‘ Consti- 
tution or no Constitution, we will wipe the Mafia out. 
We cannot assure security to ourselves by means of the 
law, we are supposed to administer, so we must do it as 
best we can. Life in the company of the Mafia is not 
good enough.” There is a directness, a self-helpfulness, 
about this resolution and the way in which it was 
carried out that ought to touch every English heart. 
It was in the nature of an act of war, but it will pro- 
hably suffice. If the ‘Mafia’ is strong enough and 
bold enough to retaliate, it will be entitled to im- 
mense credit for daring to carry on civil war against an 
overwhelming superiority of force, and in face of the 
certainty of speedy extinction. There is no reason to 
suppose it will do so; but if it did, every Italian in 
humble circumstances, resident in New Orleans, would 
be wise to lose no time in clearing out. Of course it is 
possible to imagine similar circumstances in England ; 
but it is so long since any set of internal public enemies 
has been strong enough here to be taken seriously that 
one is apt to forget the possibility. If the dynamiters 
in Mr. Gladstone’s time had been strong enough to 
intimidate juries into acquittals against the evidence, 
they might have been suppressed in a far more pic- 
turesque fashion than that for which Messrs. Gallagher, 
Daly, Egan, and Company have so much reason to be 
grateful. 

Regarding the transaction merely from the artistic 
point of view—and we have not enough information 
about it to regard it usefully from any other—we can- 
not accept any conclusion but one as dramatically com- 
plete. That is, that Lawyer Parkerson and the leaders 
of the Y.M.D.A. should be promptly hanged in due 
VOL. V. 
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form of law. This is what would happen in a civilised 
country. But then, if the country had been civilised 
to begin with, Mr. Parkerson and his friends would 
have had no occasion to murder the Italians. The 
reason why such an ending would be artistically correct 
is that it would show the murder of the Italians to 
have been justified by complete success. It would show 
that law had been resuscitated by the effort to avenge 
its defeat. The Italians had succeeded in paralysing 
the law, therefore Mr. Parkerson slew them. The object 
he had or ought to have had in doing so was to re- 
invigorate the palsied arm of justice. Had he quite 
succeeded, its first action would be to strike him down. 
He would, no doubt, go to the gallows a contented mar- 
tyr, and a grateful posterity would enshrine his name 
as that of the hero, who established civilisation in 
Louisiana, and make it clear that no man, whether 
a member of a ‘ Mafia’ or a leader of Y.M.D.A.’s, 
could with impunity take the life of another in New 
Orleans. We do not anticipate any such heroic ter- 
mination of the episode. On the contrary, the pro- 
bability is that Lawyer Parkerson will die in his bed— 
we trust at a distant date. The earliest reported ut- 
terances of the collective wisdom of Italy are not parti- 
cularly bellicose. In fact there seems to be no particular 
reason why an apology, and possibly some pecuniary 
reparation to the relatives of the murdered men, should 
not entirely satisfy the Italian people and Government. 
It is impossible to insist overmuch on the wrongs of 
persons who abused the hospitality of a friendly Power 
to the point of insisting upon systematically murdering 
not only each other but also the police of that Power. 
We must repeat again that we have no opinion what- 
ever whether the men murdered in prison did take the 
life of the policeman or not. ‘The story is that they 
did, and these comments are made only upon the story, 
and not upon the actual but quite unascertainable 
facts. And a very interesting story it is. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


HE report of the Director of the National Gallery 

is this year better reading than usual. The 
familiar statistics are of course there to delight the eye. 
Once more you read that Dignity and Impudence, that 
masterpiece of subtle painting by the world-renowned 
Sir Edwin Landseer, is the ideal of the female * student.” 
Again you may be thrilled by the intelligence that two 
housemaids, ‘ on the stafff have presented their resigna- 
tions to the Treasury. But we care as little for the 
new housemaids as for the misguided persons who mul- 
tiply copies of British pictures. And it is not by 
domestic details of this kind that we are entranced. 
The report contains intelligence of far greater interest. 
Therein is recorded the most important purchase of 
pictures made since the fatal blunder of the Blenheim 
Raphael. We have no right to criticise the conduct of 
the Director in the more recent enterprise. Of the 
£55,000 which was paid to Lord Radnor for the Long- 
ford pictures, more than half was privately subscribed. 
That is to say, the nation acquired a Holbein, a Velas- 
quez, and a Moroni for £25,000, and on this basis 
the bargain seems a fair one. The Holbein is very 
large ; it is not certain that it is also very fine. In- 
deed, it is so stiff and wooden a piece of portraiture 
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as to have the character of still-life. Then the Moroni 
is quite commonplace and fills no gap in the collection. 
But of the merit of the Velasquez there can be no ques- 
tion; it is a masterpiece of impressionism and one of the 
greatest pictures in the gallery. So that the nation has 
every right to congratulate itself upon a notable acqui- 
sition made at none too heavy a cost. 

But to read the correspondence between Mr. ‘Tate 
and the Treasury is still more soothing. We were 
threatened some time ago by a fearsome invasion of 
British art. The national collection may be ruined 
by the presence of bad more effectually than by the 
absence of good pictures. In many respects it is im- 
perfect ; but if we forget the warren where Maclise, 
Frith, and the chaste Mr. Horsley are permitted to 
run about at will, it is not dangerously infested with 
vermin. ‘That there should be a preponderance of 
British pictures in London is just as inevitable as that 
the French school should occupy far too large a space 
in the Louvre. But it is also true that even now pro- 
portion has been too largely sacrificed to the hunger 
of possession, and if we judge by numbers alone we 
can come to no other conclusion than that painting 
is an art which is seriously pursued in Great Britain 
and encouraged elsewhere as a diverting hobby. You 
have but to turn to the Director's report to recognise 
the harm that has already been wrought by garnering 
too many examples of one school. ‘Two days in the 
week the National Gallery is given over to a motley 
throng of persons, who by a strange irony are called, or 
call themselves, ‘ students.” It is the function of the 
‘student ° to make copies of such pictures as are most 
in demand. During the last year, while 612 copies 
were made of British pictures, the ‘ student’s ’ easel was 
pitched in front of only 558 pictures of all other schools 
put together. And who was the favourite among Eng- 
lish painters? Reynolds or Crome or Constable? O 
dear no ! the adored of the ‘ student ’ (mark the name !) 
is Sir Edwin Landseer, whose highest achievement is 
to have put the high light of sentimentality in a dog’s 
eye. Now the National Gallery is, or should be, the 
temple of art. But so eagerly have the bequests of 
indiscreet collectors been accepted that it is even now 
a patriotic incentive to a vulgar taste. But, as we have 
said, we have been preserved from a far more serious in- 
vasion. Mr. Tate, a Maecenas of British art, the rival 
of Mr. Aird in the hunt for such works as annually 
do grace the ‘ line, proposed to present his collection 
to the nation on ‘ certain specified and orthodox condi- 
tions. ‘These glories of national achievement were to 
have a room in Trafalgar Square set apart for then— 
why should not the Flemish and Dutch Schools make 
room for Mr. Stanhope Forbes and Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton ?—and they were to remain undivided, that the 
memory of Mr. Tate might be kept inviolate. The 
collection was said to be worth £75,000—we wonder 
what its value will be a century hence ?—and the 
Director advised the Treasury to accept it. But wiser 
counsels prevailed; and after Mr. Tate had declined 
to abate his conditions or to present his collection to 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, the 
matter was abandoned, and for the time at least the 
National Gallery is safe. 

There are occasions upon which it is nothing less 
than a duty to look a gift horse in the mouth. And, 
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even if we admit the truth of the adage, it is not more 
ungracious to criticise a free gift than to make gene- 
rosity depend upon’ rigid conditions. It is not the 
purpose of the National Gallery to keep green the 
memory of amiable dilettanti, and the benefit of the 
collection should ever be the Director’s first and only 
consideration. In Mr. Tate’s last letter to the Treasury 
he asked the Government if they would take into con- 


sideration the propriety of establishing a gallery of 


British art. To this suggestion it appears that no reply 
was vouchsafed. But if only it could be used as a 
kind of asylum for the halt, the lame, and the blind, it 
should meet with cordial support. If only we could 
weed out of the National Gallery the many pictures 
which are now blots upon its fair front, and confine 
them for the benefit of Messrs. Orrock, Furniss, and 
others, in an artistic Hanwell some twenty miles 
from London, it would be an immense advantage to 
Trafalgar Square, and would give us good hope for the 
future of British art. 





THE RISING HEAT IN IRELAND 
W* do not know if it is any satisfaction to the 


friends of Virtue—and Mr. Gladstone—who 
are endeavouring to depose the Uncrowned King, to 
observe that his style becomes more distinctly royal day 
by day. There is some consolation to be derived from 
the fact, for a monarch is not uncommonly more touchy 
about these matters of form in exile than he was when 
on the throne. But it would be over-hasty to con- 
clude that Mr. Parnell is definitively upset, simply be- 
cause he spends the major part of his time in insisting 
on his rights in language of the most uncompromising 
kind. Another and a much more satisfactory explana- 
tion can be found for the monotony of Mr. Parnell’s 
speeches, which for the rest is balanced by an equal 
monotony in the speeches of his opponents. If his 
address to the people of America and his utterances in 
Ireland are really only variations on the one theme 
‘Trust me, it is because, in fact, there is nothing else to 
say. The same excuse holds good for the 'Timhealyites, 
whose harangues are but an endless ringing of the 
changes on the advice ‘ Don’t trust him.’ There is no 
difference between the parties except such as is made 
by the personal qualities of the respective leaders. Both 
are bound to insist on the same concessions from the 


national Government, both are devoted to the cause ot 


‘Ireland a nation, both look to America for ‘sym- 
pathy” expressed in terms of cash; the difference be- 
tween them is so trifling that Mr. Parnell finds no difli- 
culty in annexing the State Socialism of Mr. Davitt 
bodily. ‘The necessary connection of the Timhealyites 
with an English party may seem to establish a distinc- 
tion between them, but it is purely a personal one and 
not a matter of principle. The question is whether, 
given the same policy, it will be best carried out by the 
Irishman who has been declared ‘ impossible’ by the 
Nonconformist conscience, or by the Irishmen whom 
Mr. Gladstone can still keep by him. 

It is manifest that a point of this sort does not admit 
of much variety of statement. There 1s little to be 
done by way of diversifying the illustrations of your 
case, except to keep on saying the same thing with 
more and more strength until language is exhausted. 
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This is precisely what Parnell and Parnellite, Tim Healy 
and Timhealyite, have alike been doing. — It will be an 
additional proof to Mr. Gladstone of the support, which 
the Tories are so notoriously affording Mr. Parnell, 
that we consider the not-to-be-so-easily-deposed leader 
reels out his augmentatives with a rather better grace 
than his opponents. Here, by the way, we shall pause 
to expostulate with some of our Unionist colleagues, 
who think it necessary to assume airs of indignation 
at this charge, which the Separatist leader repeated 
at Hastings. For our part we can listen to it with 
equanimity, and even acknowledge that in a sense it 
is well founded. After all, you do support a_poli- 
tician if you wish him to win; and every man of sense 
on the Union side ought to wish to see Mr. Parnell 
successful. We do not desire to see him gain what Mr. 
Gladstone tried to help him to for years—the power to 
disintegrate the Empire and make Ireland a basis of 
attack ready for use by all our enemies. But we do 
hope that he will beat his opponents in Ireland : beat 
them to extinction, and that speedily. The sooner he 
routs them, the sooner we will see the last of the 
pernicious league between Home Rule and the Liberal 
party, or its reduction to impotence—the sooner will 
Irish patriotism be driven to the overt treason which 
is its common end, and be manageable by gallows and 
bullet. For that reason we note with pleasure Mr. Par- 
nell’s superiority to his opponents in fluency of lan- 
guage and initiative of action. It is our interest that 
not a red cent of subscription should come across the 
Atlantic for either Peacham or Lockitt; but it is to 
be hoped that the native voter will believe his devoted 
leader when he says that the split in the united Irish 
party all came about because ‘the hasty and meddle- 
some interferences of English politicians in the com- 
plex organisations of our party and movement, aided 
by a panic among some young and raw recruits, and 
eagerly seconded by a few malcontents, office-seekers, 
and envious persons who had crept into the ranks, have 
temporarily destroyed the unity of our forces and 
sapped the independence of many of the Irish repre- 
sentatives.” The defeat of Parnell would cripple our 
ablest enemy, certainly, so that we gain either way ; 
but on the whole it would be the less desirable event 
to the fight, because it would prolong the life of the 
squalid farce called the Home Rule Policy. 

Mr. Gladstone did not miss the opportunity afforded 
him by his Hastings speech to demonstrate once more 
the entirely personal character of the whole quarrel. 
lor perhaps the twentieth time he declared that though 
the ‘ Liberal Party ’ was as devoted as ever to the great 
cause of Ireland, it had thoroughly made its mind up to 
be done with Home Rule if Home Rule was to put Mr. 
Parnell in power. Argument and ridicule have alike 
plainly failed to make Mr. Gladstone realise the absur- 
dity of that devotion to the cause of a nation which 
cannot survive the discovery of the unworthiness of an 
individual. He loves Ireland so well that rather than 
fail to crush Mr. Parnell he will throw her cause over- 
board. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone—who by his 
own account postponed all study of Ireland till about 
live years ago, and has since been so busy with maga- 


fm) 


zine articles on sea-girt Salamis and the usefulness of 


Christianity—may be under the impression that this 
kind of language will damage his enemy in Ireland. We 
imagine he will find himself mistaken. In the mean- 
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time Parnell will, and must, continue to make arrows 
of all wood. It is to be noted, however, that the wood 
he uses has generally been used by his opponents 
before. He is getting daily bolder in his references to 
the Irish bishops: but who set the example of defy- 
ing ecclesiastical interference with politics on moral 
grounds, when the Pope condemned the Plan of Cam- 
paign? ‘The semi-socialist policy of the Clerkenwell 
speech renewed at Galway on Sunday is Davitt’s, who 
raises a hue-and-ery when Preston-Fox runs off with it 
and Davitt is the fighting man of the Timhealyites. 
As for the pleasing conflict of assertions, which has 
arisen on the question whether Mr. Parnell has or has 
not hitherto suppressed his ardent zeal for the cause of 
labour out of deference to the wishes of the Liberal 
leaders, we shall only remark that there have been sup- 
pressions not a few on that side, and that fortunately 
they are all coming up at last. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S TIMIDITY 
N R. GOSCHEN has probably a higher reputation 
ye 


for finance than any living statesman. His 
mind is saturated with principles and his finger-tips 
tingle with examples. He is equally familiar with the 
writings of theorists and with the practice of the City. 
But he is apt to forget that criticism is only one part 
of practical politics, and a part that is best played by 
Her Majesty's Opposition. The first duty of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is not to show the weakness 
but the strength of his own proposals. The great mass 
of the people and the great majority of their represen- 
tatives in Parliament cannot be made to understand or 
care for the principles of our banking and the proper 
management of our gold reserves. In matters of this 
kind a Minister must lead and not follow public 
opinion; and he must lead with the full weight of his 
authority, and not confuse his orders with hypotheti- 
cal conditions and wise warnings on the fallibility of all 
human measures. 

If Mr. Goschen’s achievement is to equal the promise 
of his reputation, he must give us more of the sic volo, 
sic jubeo and less of the vor Dei. Take, for example, 
the case of the decimal coinage. Soon after his acces- 
sion to office a strong deputation waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in effect he told the 
members he could not move without the pressure of 
public opinion : whereupon he exhorted and entreated 
them to work on the feelings of trades’-unions and 
school boards. The Decimal Association worked ac- 
cordingly, and recently sought another interview ; and 
this time they were informed that there were’ many 
weighty arguments for and many against, and in short 
that the pressure was not enough. How could it be 
enough ?—or how could the persuasion of angels make 
the vor Dei proclaim the advantages of the Decimal 
System? And yet, for all that, all who have studied 
the question are of one opinion, and almost every civi- 
lised nation except the United Kingdom has adopted 
the system without any practical inconvenience even in 
the transition, and ultimately with a great saving of 
time and labour to its people. 

The same weakness has marked Mr. Goschen’s pro- 
posals for the issue of one-pound notes in England. 
Instead of using his learning and his practical wisdom 
to formulate a definite measure and his authority to 
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enforce its acceptance, he preferred, as the phrase is, to 
take the public into his confidence. This he effected, 
curiously enough, in an after-dinner speech at Leeds. 
The speech was three hours in length, and half of it was 
devoted to an exaggerated account of the Baring panic. 
The introduction led up to a warning on the insuffi- 
ciency of our gold reserves, and then with painful, cau- 
tious ambiguity the scheme for the issue of one-pound 
notes was shadowed forth rather than propounded. 
The next morning all the papers declared that what 
the precise meaning was nobody knew, but that what- 
ever it was it must be the best possible, and that the 
country was certainly safe with Mr. Goschen. Only 
the other day the Governor of the Bank of England 
was trying to explain Mr. Goschen’s explanations, and 
the natural consequence of all this timid indecision is 
that before the measure is even produced it is challenged 
and criticised on all sides. 

As far as can be made out from the preliminary ap- 
peal to the public and the multitudinous replies, the 
essence of the measure is to transfer a large part of the 
gold (especially the half-sovereigns) from the pockets of 
the people to a central hoard. This gold is to be 
jealously guarded and only used in case of need ; when 
otherwise, as last autumn, recourse would have to be 
made to foreign States. Mr. Goschen stated in effect 
that he did not believe much in the convenience of one- 
pound or ten-shilling notes, and—most wonderful of 
all—that he did not care about the few thousands which 
might be saved by the difference in the expense of keep- 
ing up a gold and a paper circulation. But what he 
did care about was this central supplementary hoard. 
If England gets one-pound notes from Mr. Goschen 
it will be entirely due to the Baring scare. It seems, 
however, very doubtful if the scheme will be actually 
realised, for the interests involved are so conflicting 
that it will take too long a time to effect a reconcilia- 
tion ; and without a reconciliation Mr. Goschen is hardly 
likely to move. 

It is scarce worth while entering into’ further hypo- 
thetical criticism. At present it is not even known 
whether the ten-shilling notes are (if issued at all) to 
be issued against silver, nor is it known how far the 
whole system of note-issues will be remodelled if one- 
pound notes are adopted. It is not often that Mr. 
Goschen may be advised to learn wisdom of the Old 
Parliamentary Hand, but he would do well another time 
to use his caution and reticence at the right time. It 
has been well said recently by a distinguished philo- 
sophical lawyer that the foundation of many laws is 
simply the expediency of having a fixed rule, whilst it 
makes little difference what the rule is: as, for ex- 
ample, in the rule of the road for driving. Let Mr. 
Goschen remember that in a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—especially in one who would deal with cur- 
rency—fixity and firmness of purpose are far more 
needed than perfection of theory and reconciliation of 
hypotheses ; above all, let him beware of timidity and 
have the courage of his convictions. 





PRINCE AND POLITICIAN 
‘ |] CANNOT succeed in anything—not even in dying.’ 
Thus Prince Napoleon is said to have addressed 
his brother-in-law, the King of Italy, a few days before 
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his death. If the words were never spoken, one cay 
only say that they ought to have been. For they 
admirably sum up an ineffectual life. But though 
Napoleon did nothing that will be remembered wit} 
respect, achieved nothing that was of lasting benefit 
either to his dynasty or to France, he was still a per- 
sonage. ‘ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel’ was 
the curse that was uttered over his cradle. — Brilliant 
as were none of his race since its founder whose genius 
he replaced with a barren intelligence, he was lacking 
in the pre-eminent quality of the First Napoleon— 
character. 

* Pion-Plon’ was not a man of his hands, neither was 
he a man of ideas. He saw the right thing at the 
wrong time and did the wrong thing at the right time. 
When he might have taken the lead in French politics 
he gave way to his cousin, whose intelligence he was 
entitled to despise ; when he might have won for him- 
self and his race such military glory as the Crimea could 
give to France, he came home, having achieved nothing. 
The plea was ill-health, but the truth was that he was 
too weak or too lazy to resist the intrigues of his enemies 
in Paris, who were unwilling to give him a chance of 
distinction. He was not a coward; and the taunt of 
traitor was never uttered—even in France, where it is 
a legitimate term in political warfare—with less grounds 
than when it was put upon him by a pack of enemies 
connected with the Emperor by the closest ties. 

He was less scrupulous than Napoleon 11., but he 
had less reserve, infinitely less tact, and a lack of that 
capacity for taking pains which if it be not genius is 
an excellent substitute. 
performance at the Alma, have been a distinguished 
soldier ; he could never have been a good ruler. After 
the Coup d Ktat, however, he had but one chance ; and 
when the Prince Imperial was killed, his reputation had 
as much to do with the elevation of his son to be head 
of the Bonapartist faction as had his foolish manifestoes. 
Still, had he known then how to keep his own counsel 


He might, judging from his 


France might before this have had a Dictator like the 
first in appearance and in name. As it is, though it is 
never safe to prophesy of France, most men must feel 
that the grave has closed over not merely the traditions 
but the character of the Bonapartes. The succession 
is broken; for though his son has been the nominal 
leader of a party, Prince Victor, if he ever does anything 
at all, will have to make his own reputation. He must 


cut himself adrift from the misfortunes and mistakes of 


his house; in France the name has lost its glamour 
and its charm. 

By the death, of Ludwig Windhorst the Reichstag 
has lost a conspicuous figure, but it can hardly be said 
that the Empire is the poorer by a great statesman. By 
the present generation he is remembered as the adroit 
opponent of Prince Bismarck, and the contrast between 
the gigantic Chancellor and the puny ‘ Pearl of Mep- 


pen’ was not without its piquancy. For the causes o! 


thaé hostility you have to go some distance back : to 
the eannexation, namely, of Hanover in 1867; which 
evewt deprived Windhorst of sundry Ministerial ap- 
pointments in his native country, and placed him in 
the uncomfortable position of a politician without a 
party and without a programme. Essentially a pa- 
triotic Hanoverian, he had sense enough to see that 
Particularism was played out in Germany, and in the 
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first Imperial Reichstag he appeared not as the op- 
jonent of the Prussian supremacy but as the leader 
of Ultramontanism. Whether his new role was sin- 
cere or whether it was taken up for purposes of self- 
aggrandisement who can say? “Tis a significant fact, 
however, that the leader of the Centre had not many 
months previously formed a member of a conference 
of laymen held at Berlin to oppose the doctrine 
of Infallibility. Be that as it may, Windhorst’s 
worst enemies—and out of Parliament he had _sin- 
vularly few—could not deny that he organised his 
party with extraordinary skill and led it with rare 
restraint and ability. Himself impervious to sarcasm, 
he seldom failed to goad the Chancellor to some act of 
imprudence ; and when Bismarck committed himself to 
the gigantic error of the Falk legislation, Windhorst 
used the occasion with consummate skill. Though 
illiberal to the core, he actually induced the Germans 
to accept him as the champion of religious liberty. In 
the end the Prince had to take the ‘slow train to 
Canossa, and during the past five years or so the Centre 
has been managed with such skill that it has risen from 
a rump to be the predominating force in German 
politics: no Ministry can afford to neglect its behests. 
Not the least of * His Little Excellency’s* triumphs was 
the visit paid him by Prince Bismarck—to ask for sup- 
port, “twas said—shortly before his fall. There, how- 
ever, the merits of Windhorst ended ; he was powerful 
in Opposition, but in Opposition only. He could snatch 
divisions, he could criticise, he could abstract ; but 
And— 


unlike Prince Napoleon—no one was more aware of his 


creative statesmanship was quite beyond him. 


limitations than himself. 


DO WE HATE AMERICA ? 

A MERICAN expressions of feeling towards this 
iL country are usually so tainted with the perverse 
vulgarity of self-seeking politicians as to be unworthy 
of serious notice. And it is doing ourselves no more than 
justice to say that we rarely mistake the antics of the 
Yankee politician or his countrymen’s experiments in 
literature or social philosophy for anything better than 
the merest farce. 
always hankering to express what he is pleased to call 
the national sentiment. But happily we know precisely 
what importance to attach to this expression. Were 
it otherwise, recent threats of offensive operations in 
Behring Sea would have caused something more than 
a mere ripple of amusement; the Sackville incident 
would have resulted in more than a passing feeling of 
As it is, we begin to realise that it is 


The American Jingo, for instance, is 


indignation. 
a necessity of the Eagle’s constitution to scream ; and 
when we hear ourselves discussed in a terrific mixture 
of twang and brogue, we understand that it is nothing 
but the worthy fowl attempting to digest his too mono- 
tonous diet of Irish stew—only that and nothing more. 
Contact with the Irishman breeds irritation, but our- 
selves have spent too many weary years in Hibernian 
warfare to condone the ungenerous temper of the 
American politician; he may not vaunt the monopoly 
of Irish difficulties. 

The essentials of the problem are simple enough. 
Between the British nation and the American—while 
quarrels are likely—enmity is well-nigh impossible. 
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Blood is thicker than water ; and the kindliness begot- 
ten of kinship is surely destined to endure in spite of 
political differences. It is a good thing to say so much 
in season, for the screaming of the Eagle is apt to 
deafen men’s ears to the still, small voice of reason and 
eternal verity. Particularly is it a good thing when in 
saying so much we can find our words echoed by sober 
Americans themselves. In that very serious review T’he 
Forum there is an article, written by a genuine Ameri- 
can of the old colonial stock, which bears for title the 
question ‘ Do we hate England?’ Now, this question 
in its converse form cannot be seriously put in this 
country. We hate, and have a right to hate, the 
baseness of professed American politicians, the preten- 
sions of American $ fictionists... We owe the Greatest 
Republic a bitter grudge; for has she not exported 
for our benefit that vulgarity and commonness that 
threatens to taint both British letters and British life ? 
But we do not hate America, and that the matter is 
gravely discussed oversea marks a difference in the 
state of feeling there and here which is as indubitable 
Even the article in The Forum 
now it would find justifi- 


as it is to be deplored. 
halts between two purposes : 
cation for an ugly fact, anon it would merely dispel a 
pernicious delusion. Unfortunately, it is no delusion 
that America has persistently devoted herself under 
Mr. Blaine to the irritation of British susceptibilities 
and the injury of British interests. But the main point 
is that here, in The Forum, is an article written by a 
thoroughbred American which boldly speaks out the 
common sense of the matter and repudiates the vulgar 
republicanism of such bastard Yankees as Andrew 
Carnegie, and the selfish policy of such political trick- 
sters as James G. Blaine. 

The worst of it is that men of the class of J. G. Blaine 
and Andrew Carnegie have no less influence in Ameri- 
can politics than gentlemen of the kidney of Mark 
Twain and W. D. Howells wield in American letters. 
It is all very well for educated Americans to repudiate 
their policy ; but so long as these and their like con- 
tinue to occupy high places in the State the entire 
responsibility rests upon educated Americans, whose 
acquiescence is the sanction of corruption. It is ridi- 
culous for arm-chair politicians to plead that their 
hands are too clean for government. Nor is it at 
all possible to concede to the writer in The Forum 
that British statesmen are as much to blame for Ameri- 
can dislike of the mother-country as the Irish-American 
politicians, who buy and sell the destinies of the Great 
Republic. We have no reason—it is true—to be proud 
of such political conditions”as the Irish Party and the 
New Radicals have given us ; but no Foreign Minister in 
Great Britain ever stooped to conciliate an_ ill-condi- 
tioned electorate by seeking opportunities to offend a 
friendly Power. There is no parallel in our political 
annals to the colossal impudence of the new American 
Copyright Act, which, as we have pointed out, is 
nothing more than a Printers’ Protection Act. In 
truth, our cousins’ manners are corrupt with the insol- 
ence of bad-breeding. But the root of the matter, 
after all, is that they are our cousins ; and if only they 
would desist from inopportune arrogance and renounce 
the policy of unscrupulous aggression we should no 
longer hesitate to tighten the bond of kinship sincerely 
and with a good heart. 
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MODERN MEN 
SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, G.C.B. 


(Ae AStAns talking of the great statesman who has 
just added one more to the many triumphs of his 
brilliant opportunism call him ‘John A.’: thinking less, 
it would seem, of the Prime Minister, the G.C.B., than 
of the man. To be thus familiar after forty years of 
the hottest centre of political battle is in itself a sig- 
nificant indication of character; for such a nickname 
implies an unmistakable and genial individuality, sympa- 
thetic alike to friends and foes. And that individuality, 
almost from the day when the young Kingston lawyer 
entered the united Parliament of Canada until now when 
he controls the policy of the Dominion, has impressed 
itself with wonderful vividness and charm upon the poli- 
tical life of the new nationality. In those constitutional 
struggles, so obscure to outsiders, which have distracted 
our North American colonies since Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was Governor and ruled for nine months without a Min- 
ister, ‘Old To-Morrow’ has played his part with unerr- 
ing judgment, with incomparable energy, with a cunning 
which his discomfited antagonists denounce as Mephisto- 
phelean, and with a success to which our colonial his- 
tory affords no parallel. The smash-up of the ‘ Family 
Compact’; the ‘ Rebel Indemnity’; the secularisation of 
the Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada and the abolition 
of seigniorial rights in the Lower Province ; the acquisi- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Territories ; ‘ Rep. by Pop.’ or 
Representation by Population—the ‘ Grit’ remedy for the 
Canadian deadlock ; ‘N. P.’ or the National Policy—to wit 
Protection ; Confederation ; Reciprocity ; the Washington 
Treaty ; the Canadian Pacific Railway—all those questions 
which have stirred the passions of the Canadian people 
have given ‘Old To-Morrow’ the chances needed by a 
large brain, a quick wit and a broad rather than refined 
sense of humour, a keen, nervous intelligence, an iron 
will, a resolute and not too ‘sensitive ambition, an im- 
mense and varied knowledge, a magnetic nature, and 
an extraordinary judgment of men, in order to seize the 
reins of policy and become the agent and exponent of 
predominant opinion. 

His ‘brilliant’ opportunism. Yes: that is the right 
word. The art of it has never been outdone. Beside 
its beautiful finish, the opportunism of Gambetta him- 
self was mere political fumbling. Gambetta never knew 
his Frenchman as ‘John A.’ knows his Canadian; never 
so subtly analysed, so accurately gauged, so sympathe- 
tically absorbed the current motive and passion of his 
society. ‘John A.’ grew up with Canada and became her 
tutor ; and rarely have man and circumstances so happily 
fallen together. His is the opportunism that waits on 
opportunity. His staying power is tremendous. When 
the men round him are shivering to charge, he, like the 
Duke, looks at his watch and postpones the moment for 
the fateful ‘Up, Guards!’ People with a shallow know- 
ledge of Canadian politics will attribute his opportunism 
to instability or want of principle ; but the expert knows 
better—knows, indeed, that ‘ John A.’ was no mere time- 
server who took up or changed or adapted ideas, as op- 
portunist statesmen nearer home, simply to maintain or to 
regain power, but that he acted generally from a deep 
insight into the necessities of the situation and an honest 
desire to do what was best for his country. Were his 
motives always absolutely sincere? Well, was his policy 
always to the advantage of the people? In truth, he was 
no divinity, though he has often appeared as a deus ex 
machinad. He was not a saint; but his faults were worn 
upon his sleeve, and it rather served to bring him in closer 
touch with the pegyple that he had some few of those ‘ re- 
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deeming vices ’ whose absence Lord Beaconsfield bewaileq 
in Mr. Gladstone. The machinery of Canadian polities 
needs greasing pretty freely ; and wherever it was found 
creaking, or that the bearings were getting hot, the grease 
has been applied by both parties without much concern for 
defilement. And if Sir John has not been able to purify 
party management, it is acknowledged by his bitterest 
enemies that, through a longer tenure of office than that 
of any other living statesman, he has never profited him- 
self nor been open to the reproach of self-seeking. 

He came of a loyal stock, and was brought up in a nest 
of Tories ; but, howbeit his shrewd and bright intelligence 
soon began shedding old ideas and prejudices, he was not 
the man to put on the new fads hanging on the pegs of 
the political slop-sellers. He began serious life so young 
he seems never to have had a youth, but he has kept in 
reserve the best qualities of youth to brighten his old age. 
At sixteen he was studying law at Kingston; and ere he was 
twenty-one—as he tells you with a laugh—he managed to 
convince his father that his birth had come off three months 
before his reputed birthday, and he was consequently ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar while yet an ‘infant.’ At 
twenty-nine he was sitting in the Canadian Parliament as 
member for Kingston, the constituency which has just 
reafiirmed its confidence in him by an increased majority. 
Three-fourths or more of his political career has been 
spent in office. His success is due to no mere cleverness or 
tact or personal magnetism, though he possesses all these 
qualities in extraordinary degree. In grasp of principles 
and perfection of practice he surpasses most British states- 
men. He is an omnivorous reader, and the first destina- 
tion of all the new books received at the Parliamentary 
library at Ottawa is his house, is Stadacona Hall. The 
adroitness, therefore, with which he shapes his policy to 
the needs of the hour is not wholly due to inspiration ; 
it is a result of vast knowledge and profound experience. 
The fascination he exerts on all with whom he comes in 
contact is remarkable. One in a rage will go to him 
determined ‘ to have it out with John A.’: he is received 
by a man of striking presence and easy, chivalrous manner, 
who begins by talking of the weather, digresses and dis- 
courses, tells an anecdote or two, and by-and-by conducts 
his visitor to the door—the object of his visit not so much 
as mooted. In the art cf charming away hostile or incon- 
venient deputations he is unmatched. It is seldom indeed 
that such amiability and charm, such an airy veil of ‘ sweet- 
ness and light, have concealed so great strength and deci- 
sion of character. 

On one point he has a peculiar claim to the sympathy 
and admiration of the British race, and that is the unbend 
ing resolution with which he has maintained the necessity 
of the Imperial connection and has nursed and heartened 
Canadian loyalty. He declared in his first campaign at 
Kingston that one of his objects in going into politics 
was to cement the union between the mother-country and 
the Canadian colonies. ‘That he spoke truth he has proved 
in many a tough battle and through periods when loyalty 
well-nigh cracked under the strain. In his great speech 
in the debate on the Washington ‘Treaty, delivered on 
May 3d, 1872, in defending himself against the charge 
that he had sold Canadian interests at Washington to the 
profit of Great Britain, he enounced in one brief, eloquent, 
affecting passage the true passion of his heart. ‘ Eng- 
land, he said, ‘has got the supremacy of the sea. She 
is impregnable in every point but one, and that point 
is Canada; and if England does call on us to make a 
financial sacrifice—does find it for the good of the Em- 
pire that we, England's first colony, should sacrifice some- 
thing—I say that we would be unworthy of our proud 
position if we were not prepared to do so. 1 hope to live 
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to see, and if I do not that my son may be spared to see, 
Canada the right arm of England, to see Canada a powerful 
auxiliary to the Empire—not, as now, a cause of anxiety 
and a source of danger. This is the spirit in which he 
has but now appealed, and with conspicuous success, to 
the loyal majority. And every loyal subject must hope 
that ere he puts off his armour he will have gone some 


way towards realising his magnificent ideal. 


A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE 


WAS returning yesterday with Adeimantos from the 

theatre of Dionysos ; and while the crowd dispersed 
we lingered behind to discuss the tragedy. I was attempt- 
ing to draw Adeimantos into a discourse concerning the 
archetype of the bed and imitative art, when suddenly he 
cried out: ‘There goes Agrios; let us overtake him.’ 
And at some distance I espied the notorious Agrios, 
wandering listless and alone. In gesture and attire he 
had attempted to mimic Alcibiades ; roses were in his hair 
and his mouth was full of borrowed platitudes. ‘No, Adei- 
mantos, I said, ‘I cannot hasten after him, but do you 
run and bring him to me.’ When Adeimantos returned 
with his prey I heard Agrios murmuring vain things 
concerning artists and critics. ‘Come, Agrios,’ I said, 
‘what is the matter with you? Let us sit in the shade of 
yonder tree and hear your grievance.’ Agrios was nothing 
loth, and began at once to fire off a volley of incoherent 
sentences. At last I caught the import of one: ‘ When 
critics disagree the artist is in accord with himself.’ 

‘Come, Agrios, I exclaimed, ‘do you really believe 
what you say?’ 

‘Most assuredly I do, Socrates.’ 

‘But I presume you only respect the opinion of the best 
critics ?’ 

‘It is only the most distinguished that can rightly ap- 
praise me.’ 

‘And who are the best critics ?) But stay, I will first put 
one or two questions to you. Whoever is most expert in 
repelling an attack of an enemy is also best skilled himself 
inattack. Is that not so?’ 

‘Unquestionably.’ 

‘And that pugilist who is the quickest to deliver blows 
is also the quickest to parry the blows of his adversary. 
Can you deny that ?’ 

‘T cannot.’ 

‘Now, then, the critic and the artist being opposed one 
to the other, it follows that he who is most expert in de- 
stroying a work of art is also most expert in producing it.’ 

‘I suppose you are right.’ 

‘That is to say, the best critic is also the best artist. 
And the best artist only values the opinion of the best 
critic. Is not that so?’ 

‘It is,’ 

‘Then the greatest artist will value none’s opinion but 
his own ?’ 

‘That is precisely my own case.’ 

‘Then as the artist’s own opinion is the only opinion 
worthy his consideration, if what you say be true, he is 
in closest accord with himself when he disagrees most 
violently with himself concerning his own work. Or let 
us put the matter in another form : That work of art will 
be the best which the artist himself deems the worst. Is 
this true or is it not 2’ 

‘I at least believe it to be untrue.’ 

‘Then it follows, Agrios, that you have been talking 
nonsense,’ 

But Agrios deigned no reply, and, muttering under his 
breath something about ‘ quibbling philosophers.’ would 
have made off had I not sternly detained him. 
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‘Stay, I said, ‘there is another matter upon which I 
would question you. Did I not hear you say just now that 
“all art is quite useless ” ?’ 

‘You did,’ replied Agrios eagerly, thinking that he would 
have a chance of confuting me at last. 

‘Come, my friend, let us examine the question closely. 
Does not the art of table-making, for instance, serve a 
useful end? And the maker of tables, does he not confer 
a benefit upon humankind ?’ 

‘I suppose I must grant you that, Socrates.’ 

‘Is not the art of cookery, too, pursued in the service 
of man? And may we not assume the same with regard 
to the other arts ?’ 

‘Most certainly we may.’ 

‘And is it not true that men practise the arts most 
unwillingly and for money ?’ 

‘To my cost, Socrates, I know that what you say is 
right.’ 

‘ There is, too, the art of wages, which the most of men 
pursue with the keenest energy. If the practice of this 
art fills our pockets and adds to the joy of life, is there a 

man that will dare to pronounce it useless ?’ 

‘I believe there is none so rash.’ 

‘And so, my good Agrios, you admit the force of my 
argument. How, then, can you still repeat that all art is 
useless ?’ 

‘Because you and I, Socrates, have not yet agreed upon 
the definition of an artist.’ 

‘And what, my friend, do you believe an artist to be?’ 

‘I can best confute you with an instance. I myself am 
the type and exemplar of the artist.’ 

‘Now I begin to take your meaning. I readily grant, 
& aypuitate, that you are perfectly useless. But it does 
not follow therefrom either that you yourself have a right 
to be called an artist or that all art is useless. Before 
we proceed further, however, perhaps you will tell us by 
what reasoning you conclude that you are an artist?’ 

Whereon Agrios, who was unskilled in the conduct of 
an argument, and was satisfied to echo the witticisms of 
Lapistes,* could find not a word to say. For, indeed, 
neither Lapistes nor any other of his friends had ever 
attempted to prove that he was an artist. And when he 
had turned away in ill-concealed anger, I and Adeimantos 
took up our discussion concerning the archetype of the 
bed, and in pleasant converse found our way home. 





NATURE'S GREATEST MISTAKE 
(Written in a time of great fog) 
TIXHE most uncompromising evolutionist admits that 
species have been developed and died out. They 
have died because, although the points which differentiated 
them from the preceding species were of temporary ser- 
vice, they proved at last inadequate to the needs of the 
situation. There is a product of evolution which has been 
for centuries and centuries of incalculable service to its 


and a curse. Therefore must it die, though none may 
pen its epitaph. For I refer to the later development of 
the human intellect. 

It is like enough that one or two who have read the 
preceding sentence may be unconvinced by the bare 
assertion, may even count the writer of it among them 
that deal in paradox. He is fain to answer merely : ‘ My 
brother, my poor brothers, it is thus.’ But having so far 
departed from his service to that great religion of inaction 
which offers the only possible remedy—and a very uncer- 
tain—of the dissolution as to speak of it at all, he will 





* Aamifew in Soph. Fr. 903=to whistle ; elsewhere=to swagger 


or bully. 
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bend to his baser nature, arguing and illustrating. When 
men were not men, and were fighting for their Helens 
with their teeth, the beginnings of the quality which was 
to make them men, or something like men, in the fulness 
of time, gave him in whom it coyly sprouted life over his 
fellows. He hardened the end of a stick. So, mainly in 
this direction did intellect develop, until in the Mother 
Age (if that be still a scientific hypothesis) it was used for 
milking. ‘There were hosts and huts. Later, Homer and 
Phidias. Then Plato, and our tale begins. 

It is proposed to show that the more complex and rarer 
qualities of intellect are a curse to their possessors, and 
must die out. It might, perhaps, be shown that the less 
complex, with their Midases and industrial crises, are not 
good. When they are unfit, however, they have their 
punishment : submersion by barbarians, or socialism—not 
real socialism but the stupid Radical-Communism as it 
is seen among men. But they are perhaps seldom bad 
in our sense, as bringing woe on their possessors. Your 
prosperous fellow likes himself hugely, as a rule. Or if he 
be anemic and nervous, those nearest him are happy under 
the sun in their way ; whereas nothing is more certain 
than that the people about the children of light are irri- 
tated by their presence. No: it is the finer intellect, 
with its sense of shades, its perception of subtle misunder- 
standings, its hopelessness, which is miserable all the days 
of its life. 

They say the contemporaries of Plato were a happy folk. 
People say this (I use ‘ contemporaries’ largely) who have 
and 





read A’schylus and Sophocles—read the Antigone 
Aristophanes, that mine of witty and joyless mirth. Men 
are not sad because they can love a sad play. But the 
tone of these plays, these choruses, seems surely to show 
that the average Greek mind perceived well enough the 
tragic element in our little farce. And as surely as we 
approach in temper the level of the average Athenian we 
perceive this tragic element the more clearly ; and when 
we have congratulated ourselves that at last we can greet 
the creeds and successes and failures of our fellows and 
of ourselves with a patient smile, we are near the sorrow 
that is too bitter for tears. Congreve was an Athenian of 
a wit as joyless as Aristophanes. And so the Greeks died 
of their intellect ; for in spite of K. Bikelas, ‘Greeks’ 
nowadays are on the Stock Exchange. The cure they 
—some of them—found was not to think so much: who 
would not be Anacreon, and drink more in his age than 
the young men ? 

With ourselves we can come to more detailed illustra- 
tion. It is on all sides, for on all sides are perceptions 
and powers of reason which know themselves blunted 
and wasted amid stupid obstacles and vulgar insipidities. 
Some of them are yet imbued with the Puritan supersti- 
tion that ‘duty’ is worth all else, and so are moderately 
happy. And the others? This one locks up his better 
intellect until it dies of disuse. That one cuts off its 
finer edges, and tricks it out, and brings it—the gods pity 
him !—into the market-place that he may eat a piece of 
bread. Observing these two, we see that to both their 
intellectual development is an hindrance to happiness, and 
consequently a check in the race of life. They tend, 
therefore, to die off, and die they will. And lastly, there 
is one whose intellect is backed up by ancestral acres or 
brewing: what of him? He may avoid the blatant and 
the mean when the others may not; he may select in 
comparative peace; he may, far more than the others, 
appreciate the here and now. We grant him not to have 
married a dolt at twenty, and not to have any marked 
physical infirmity. But he is yet a unit. He has social 
instincts, and if he lives in the desert their dissatisfaction 
will render him wretched. If he goes into the world, 
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whoever be his friends and his ‘friends,’ his subtle per- 
ceptions and complex imaginings will be jarred always. 
This may seem to be ironical, but it is very true, and not 
the least sad of human wastings. He will assuredly be 
misunderstood, assuredly involved in all the current make 
beliefs and mild hypocrisies necessary to an imperfect 
civilisation ; and some will take these in him seriously. 
His body, moreover, healthy by hypothesis, has needs 
whose crushing and whose satisfaction alike, among a 
hypocritical people, will probably blur what is best in 
him. He, too, is the worse for his best. 

‘ But,’ you say, ‘ these three types have always existed, 
In every age there are some a little in advance of their 
generation ; in every succeeding age there are others,’ 
Yes, but their subject-matter was different. The finer 
intellects of our day, or most of them, no longer wish to 
fight with superstitions: they are only sorry they do not 
share them. Or to rail against prejudices: they cherish 
such as they have left to them. Or to preach a new reli- 
gion : their religion, if they have one, is personal to them- 
selves. We all have come to know that for ‘all our 
weeping, waking, and sleeping, death comes to reaping, 
and takes away.’ But they are convinced emotionally as 
well as intellectually that this is all their personal life. 
And ‘ of what use to tell me,’ said one the other day, ‘ that 
I shall be absorbed into the Universal Mind and live for 
ever? I want my mind, with its individual cranks and its 
personal affections and hatreds.’ Logically my friend 
should gather roses. But that is not natural to the man 
convinced—emotionally—that the flood is coming over 
the next field. He saw the humourous element in his 
case, and we laughed together. That is good ; chloral 
perhaps is better ; to take an interest in the turf or the 
stage is best. And now, you who are in at the death, 
you want to know whether you are to laugh with me or 
at me? With me partly, and at me as well; for I have 


meant one or two of my remarks. 





THE BLUES 

NCE a year our great Universities, the doors of which 

are insolently closed against the noble proletariat, 

are pleased to justify their existence in the eyes of the 
mob. You have but to give the populace the circus in 
which its soul delights, and it will reck not of useless dead 
languages forced down the throats of unwilling students, 
or of inhuman justice meted out to ‘ unfortunate ° towns- 
folk. It is even beguiled for a while into forgetfulness 
of its own troubles. In the East-end is peace, or at all 
events a truce. No longer does the docker or stevedore 
wrangle with his fellow as to the merits of union or 
federation. For the past week or two the voice of the 
Socialist has been hushed at the question of the hour: 
‘Are yer Hoxford or Caimbritch?’ The tavern-loafers 
lay aside their plea of justice for the working-man, and 
may be seen eagerly spelling through the columns of the 
pub. paper in the forlorn hope of discovering the latest 
state of the odds among the ‘University Intelligence.’ 
The unemployed now find remunerative employment, and, 
lining the London streets, gather in an unwonted harvest 
of pence in exchange for gorgeous little plush birds (they 
are sold as birds) of every conceivable shade of royal blue 
and tasteful combinations of tin and blue ribbon. Mean 
time the artful shopkeeper allures the wanton eye with 
startling novelties in the way of personal ornament, all 
thrice-dipped in the same fascinating dye; you may give 
your ‘ laidy friend’ gloves or garters of the shade you affect 
—she in return will buy you braces or socks of the same. 
One emporium, situate on the north side of a famous 
square, deserves especial commendation for the display 
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set before the admiring eyes of the fair loiterers on the 
broad pavement. The whole shop-window is arrayed in 
row after row of gleaming satin corsets, alternate of dark 
and light blue: to describe the effect would baffle the 
sporting prophet. "Tis now the duty of each good citizen 
(and citizeness) to display in some form the depth of blue 
which he (or she) conceives to appertain to the University 
that he (or she) elects to honour with preference. Upon 
what grounds choice is based it is far from easy to de- 
termine. It might be supposed that the favoured colour 
would be that of the favourites for the race: such is, how- 
ever, by no means the case: there are as many cab-horses 
running in the Cambridge as in the Oxford colours, al- 
though the odds are more than two to one on the latter. 
Nor is there any such thing as local colour ; the omnibuses 
which traverse Oxford Street as often as not affect the 
lighter hue. The fair sex mostly give their vote for Ox- 
ford: they will tell you it is a more becoming colour 
and wears better; butcher-boys, on the other hand, go 
solid for Cambridge. This is doubtless because they dread 
lest the darker shade should escape notice when attached 
to the garments of their profession, and they be thought 
to take no interest in the momentous event. Policemen 
are in a like unhappy case, but the great majority of 
mankind make their choice uninfluenced of reason. There 
are other riddles which may be asked concerning the 
boat-race. Why should thousands of people who know 
not a stretcher from a rowlock go all the way to Putney 
in order to see the crews practise ? Why should hundreds 
of thousands of the same folk, infested with the same 
ignorance, visit the river on the day of the race, and pre- 
tend to themselves afterwards that they have seen it, 
whereas they have actually witnessed rather less than a 
twentieth part of it? Why on that particular night should 
a well-dressed crowd delight to turn upside-down certain 
portions of London town? For a fortnight before the 
race the daily papers truckle to a mob, in whose brain 
bowsprit and rudder are for ever mixed, and supply it with 
many columns of jargon purporting to describe the crews’ 
practice ; but it is impossible to believe that anybody 
really reads the stuff. The illustrated journals will, as 
usual, give portraits of the members of the crews—printed 
all from the same negative with moustaches added to order 

presumably for the gratification of the same dullards ; 
for, in truth, no rational being, even though he had him- 
self in years past earned blisters in the race, could pretend 
to take an interest in the faces of his successors. But 
the folly of false admiration never spoilt an excellent in- 
stitution ; and when the common crowd has melted away 
and the illustrated papers have been laid aside, those who 
take an intelligent interest in the sport may have time 
to discuss the ‘form’ of the crews and speculate on the 


progress of British rowing. 


MEMORIES 


mis idler’s work ‘to muse and brood and live again 

in memory’ the ‘things that have long gone by.’ 
The strong and ambitious mind is more apt to build in 
and people the future than to renew the past. Young 
Walter Scott was ever a hero of imaginary adventure ; 
and ‘twas in a Winter Night’s Dream that Coila, ‘ with 
an elder sister's air,’ passed into ‘the auld clay biggin’, 
and bound her poet’s brow with holly. Indeed there is 
nothing sweeter than the fair hope and fancy of a young 
ambition ; for it is more beautiful in that airy and graceful 
form than any achievement. Surely it is pleasanter and 
more profitable to picture the student breathing the hope 
of literary fame than to hear him, grown old and famous, 
vituperating his divinity of old as a mere goose-goddess. 
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What a contrast between the confident yet gentle aspirant 
of Coate, out-at-elbows and out of luck, and the dying hack 
still wistful of Paradise in the houses from which his early 
dreams were an escape. The beauty of life is not in the 
present. When you go a journey, what an exquisite and 
romantic charm lies on the nearing landscape! How the 
lakes gleam and nestle in the woods! how silvery white 
the streams! on the hill-tops what a glory and a joy! 
But as you approach the magic fades, and your enthu- 
siasm is bemocked by the cold ripple of the water, the 
bleak hill-grass, the evanishment of all the hazy ineffable 
glamour. You look behind, and lo! the lost gleam has 
settled there. Every common hedgerow and wayside elm, 
the copse in the hollow, the spinney on the hill-side, have 
been arranged into such a picture as makes you grieve 
to have forsaken so fair a scene. So, in childhood, 
fantastic lights and signals are ever beckoning on to 
strange and unstoried realms. They are beyond reach 
of most of us; yet do we win near enough to see that 
the charm was only an effect of distance, and the land is 
one wherein no pleasure abides. Then it is that the years 
we have lived are bathed in the sunset flush of romance, 
and the beauty of them is revealed with so clear and in- 
tense a brilliance it makes every blue flower and every 
happy moment shine again as they did in the prime of 
sense. When a man’s future narrows up to the dark 
ledge that borders life, it is not with its abysmal mys- 
tery that his thoughts are concerned but with the tears 
and laughter of the orchards and the garden closes of 
his beginning. 

Were it possible to compare the absolute chart of some 
patriarchal mind and the selection made therefrom by 
memory, it is no mere skeleton that we should find ; 
for not the trivial and the inconsequent alone are 
eliminated. A Napoleon may die in a dream of battle, 
or a Goethe asking for more light; but no jackdaw 
storing rag and jewel with equal care makes a choice 
more arbitrary than Memory. The grassy cradle among 
the hills where on a summer dusk I first learned the 
beauty of earth is not more vivid to me than many an 





insignificant experience—a rush of rain, a bathing mag- 
pie, a village girl humming a belated London song. A 
thousand familiar faces pass into oblivion, and one seen 
casually in a crowd is held for ever. Seascape and cham- 
paign pass before the eye as if competing for favour, and, 
neglecting the stateliest, you catch up some dusty highway, 
some gnarled tree,,some tidal pool awash with sea-weed, 
some woodland pond pellucid on a bed of mouldering 
leafage ; and for reasons that pass the understanding they 
make up the world that is vital to you. Forgetfulness 
lays hold of what you thought important, and spares the 
trivial. Of many a brilliant success all the details fade 
out, and only the hard bare fact is left ; but the rushing 
music of the reel as your first big fish dashed across 
the river, or that first onslaught on the rooks, your boy- 
finger on the trigger—how at night the gun kept firing in 
a dream, and the young birds dropped through the thin 
foliage with a flutter of dark wings: these things are as 
fresh as the acts and deeds of yesterday. 

Great slices of life might as well have never been lived 
at all. ‘Idle Time ran gadding by’ ; with sigh or courtesy 
the hours tripped past and were irrecoverable ; they de- 
serted from the army encamped before to the army behind, 
and they bore no sign to distinguish them from the host 
wherewith they mingled. But others yield us a taste of 
eternity ; for, once come, they abide for ever. Of my many 
April days Memory has taken one, and has preserved me its 
minutest detail : big white-edged clouds you would almost 
think at anchor ; straight columns of smoke curling slowly 


upwards from red-tiled house-tops ; peaceful crowing from 
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afar; bare land where horses at plough came champing, 
tramping, up to the half-sprouted hedge along whose roots 
short green blades mingled with last year’s witherings. 
And the lark sang high above the ploughshare, while his 
field mates were building and singing as they do but in 
Spring. So, too, of Autumn days she has taken one: a 
faint sunlight falls on the bronzing leaf, and the mist, and 
the glassy river between her hazy meadows, while long- 
drawn, indolent cawing and lowing and bleating tell the 
fatness and content of the season of ingathering. Winds, 
also, and rains and snow-storms she has in abundance for 
the entertainment of her dreaming do-nothing; and, what- 
ever she lays hold of, it never is, and never can be, past. 
If there be Immortality, here is the secret of it. This 
inward monitor who stays this one and that among the 
bustling hours ere they can glide away is gathering material 
that hereafter may become the Time of Heaven ; and if 
that be so, then surely the spots of earth that Memory has 
laid hold upon—the green nooks and sedgy river-banks and 
windy knolls and sheltered valleys, each of which she has 
married to its chosen moment—then will be its glorious 
streets; and the saints that walk there will be the fair 
women of my waking vision and men not as they were but 
as they are remembered—this with the glow of energy, 
that aflame with inspiration, one triumphant and another 
as tender as motherhood. 

Nay, but what is this? I sat down to linger over the 
past, to dally pleasantly with memory, even to smile at 
those who are not content with this sweet re-living of the 
Howery patches of life unswept by black forgetfulness ; 
and behold ! I too travel on to the future, and carve me a 
fanciful grotto in the heart of its dark domain. And while 
my eye rests on phantoms of the past and vain dreams of 
the future, the present hours have been rushing on as if 
they were rejoiced to join the masqued and mysterious 
figures abiding in the limbo of things done and seen, felt 
and forgotten. 





PILGRIMS AND PALMERS 
A NOTHER picklock, a ‘roy Davyot’ which had dropped 


off the bunch of skeleton keys so long hunted for, 
has turned up; and we can now open one of the strong- 
boxes in which Villon hid away some of the verbal dis- 
guises of his villainies. 

Fifty-eight years ago M. Joseph Garnier, archivist or 
record-keeper of the Céte d’Or (who still lives to confirm 
the tale), discovered at Dijon the depositions of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, in the autumn of 1455, of a 
band of some seventy-seven of the worst characters then in 
France. He did more: he printed in 1842 a résumé of the 
trial, and even sent a copy of his pamphlet to the late in- 
defatigable Francisque Michel—the very man for it. But 
for all his omnivorousness, Michel allowed this to escape 
him, and published his most usable Dictionnaire d’ Argot in 
1856 without ever making the slightest reference to M. 





as Tartarin used 
to say ; but is he really dead ?—as Tartarin says. 


Garnier’s discovery. ‘ Coquin de sort !’ 


It has thus been reserved for M. Marcel Schwob—a 
determined argotist after the school of Bijvanck, facile 
princeps—to work the vein, which he is now competently 
doing in the Mémoires of the Sociéié de Linguistique. 

This band of ruffians called themselves ‘ Coquillards,’ or 
‘la Compagnie des Coquillards,’ or ‘ Compagnons’ (or ‘ En- 
fants’) ‘ de la Coquille’ ; and their society was also called 
‘la Coquille’ simply. The ‘ Coquille’ here meant was the 
scallop-shell of the pilgrim, under whose garb it was for 
long centuries the custom for rogues on the tramp to dis- 


guise themselves by hundreds. In fact, the pilgrims to 


Sant-Iago de Compostella were popularly and derisively 
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called ‘ Coguillards’ ; and Michel himself noted that the 
word had the sense of dré/e or ribaud. And it had 
become a family name, too; for there was Guillaume Co- 
quillart, legist, satirist, jurisconsult, poet, canon of Reims 
(1483), who joined at Laon (1496) in the discussion of a 
treaty with the English, and was born (1421) some ten 
years before Villon, whom he perhaps outlived, as he died 
at the age of eighty-nine. 

Now the second ballade of le Jargon ou Jobelin de 
Maistre Frangois Villon was addressed to the Coquillars ; 
the third also addresses them; the seventh has the word 
‘Coquillart ’ twice ; the tenth has it twice, and also names 
the ‘Coquille.’ Further, the second ballade all but says 
that Colin l’Eeallier, alias de l’Eseaille alias de Cayeulx, 
was a Coguillart. The Belle Legon de Villon auc Enfans 
perduz, which also mentions Colin, was, it is now clear, 
addressed to these ‘ Enfants de la Coquille.’ 

Again, the second ballade, which is intimately con- 
nected with the Belle Legon, not alone repeats the final 
fate of Colin, which the Belle Legon gave also, but adds 
that of Regnier de Montigny, another bad lot from a 
good family. They were both hanged at Rueil. Now, 
among these Coquillards of 1455 at Dijon occurs the 
name of Regnier de Montigny, which gives another and 
almost indubitable proof that the gang, to which we have 
been long certain that Villon belonged, was this very 
Dijon company of the Coquillards, who were then mani- 
festly overrunning the northern half of France. ‘To take 
only three names, we find Colin, a skilful cracksman or 
crocheteur and sacrilegious thief, like Villon himself, in 
trouble at Bayeux, Rouen, Paris, Beauvais, Senlis, Mont- 
pipeau, and finally at Rueil. Of Montigny we have traces 
in the prisons of Paris, Rouen, Tours, Bordeaux, Poitiers, 
Rueil (where he made an end), and now Dijon. He, too, 
was a sacrilegious thief, but of the small kind, who kept 
watch while the others broke into a church. For this he 
was condemned to death, but was pardoned through family 
influence in September 1457 (two years after this Dijon 
business) on condition—derisive we can now see it was for 
a Coquillard of his ¢rempe—that he made in his own person 
a pilgrimage to ‘ Saint Jaques en Galice.’ 

But that is not all. Among the Dijon gang is one 
Christofle Turgiz, with the gruesome note against his 
name, ‘ Boiled as a coiner.’” The accomplished (iéérateur 
and Villon scholar, M. Auguste Longnon, disinterred in 
1877 the name of Christophe Turgis side by side with 
Montigny’s in the criminal registers of Paris. Another of 
the Dijon lot, ‘ Petit-Jehan, maistre de l’éppée,” may be 
the skilful thief known in Paris as Maistre Jehan or Petit- 
Jehan, who was mixed up with Villon in the burglary at 
the Parisian Collége de Navarre about Christmas 1450, as 
M. Longnon ferreted out ; and who might now, perhaps, 
be also identified as Villon’s ‘ friend John the cutpurse ’— 
‘Iehan mon amy qui les fueilles (bourses) desnoue ’—in 
the tenth ballade. 

There can thus be now little doubt that Villon belonged 
to and ‘worked’ with these Coquillards. And if some 
one with M. Longnon’s competence and opportunities will 
diligently hunt up in the criminal records the new names 
among the seventy-and-seven of Dijon, as he did the old 
names known in 1877, he may be safely promised, if not 
a rich harvest, at all events a certain gleaning of Villon 


facts ; for they were all, by the tale, either cracksmen, 


cutpurses, bonnets and confidence-tricksters, palmers of 
false jewels, dufling chains, and bad money, members of 


‘the long firm,’ cheaters at cards and dice, ringers of the 
changes, common thieves and murderers, or apprentices to 
one or more of those arts. 

But the best of MM. Garnier and Schwob’s discovery is 
to come. One Perrenet le Fournier, a Dijon barber by 
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trade, who supplied them with false dice, acted as receiver 
to the thieves among them, and finally rounded upon the 
gang, had picked up much of their jargon, and his deposi- 
tions contain a list of some seventy-three words and ex- 
pressions, & good number of which were hitherto unknown, 
and some of which, used by Villon, have been among the 
stumbling-blocks of his editors. 

Such are coquart, a ‘prentice-hand at knaveries ; le roy 
David, picking a safe-lock and relocking it ; le roy Davyot 
(Panurge’s ‘ daviet ’), a skeleton-key ; jarte, a cloak ; jour, 
the torture, the stool (tretéau) of torture ; un long, an 
‘old thief, a past master ; rufle, St. Anthony's fire (?). 

The value of these (so far as they'll serve) is soon 
evident. First take jour, which no one has heretofore 
even suspected of any deeper meaning than ‘ day’; but 
it throws a horrible light on the seventh ballade of the Jode- 
lin, where excised ears are ‘ servis sur ce jour gracieux ; 
dance plaisante et mets delicieux !’ In the eighth ballade, 
‘Regardz ce jour ot l'on fait maint soupir’ is now made 
plainer than noon-day made it. Villon calls himself a 
young coqguarl or apprentice in octave Ixii. of the Grand 
Testament; and in the eleventh Jargon ballade he again 
mentions the Coquars in the manifest sense of green- 
horns or neophytes. The eighth ballade begins: ‘ Vous 
qui tenez vos terres et vos fiefz du gentil roy Davyot 
appellé’ ; which is simply, as any one who reads may now 
see, ‘cracksmen’ writ large ; ‘le roy Davyot’ being the 
In the tenth we have ‘ Vive David!’ where 
As to jarte, Villon in the 


skeleton-key. 
burglarious intent is also clear. 
second ballade advised his friends to change their disguises 
frequently, and to take care in going off with the swag that 
their cloaks don’t look too bulky : ‘ qu’en la jarte ne soyez 
M. Vitu's rendering, ‘ Be not too big in the throat,’ 
M. Lucien Schone said ‘ jarte’ 


ample.’ 
is now seen to be useless. 
was the English ‘ jarre,’ a quarrel, quod est absurdum. 

Supposing that in the tenth ballade we have the correct 
reading of the line: *‘ Ou vous aurez le ruffle en la joue, 
we must not now guess with M. Vitu that ruffle means the 
north wind, /’agui/on, blowing on the cheek of the gib- 
beted, but that the St. Anthony’s fire, which Perrenet 
the barber said rufle meant, hides a discreet reference to 
the red-hot brands of the hangman ; ‘les torches de fer, 
as Brandimas calls them in la Vie de S. Christophe. 

Long is another word that suggested no deeper sense ; 
and the refrain of the third ballade, ‘ Pour les sires qui sont 
si longs,’ can now be made out as ‘For the compagnons 
who are so deep’: that is, for the old dogs of this very 
hard road. M. Vitu’s four shots at this four-times-repeated 


line were all different and all abroad : 


1. For the hangmen (or posts of the gallows). 
2. For the so long arm of the hangmen. 

3. For the long-armed hangmen. 

1. In reserve for the hangmen. 


M. Schéne, who was also bound to differ, translated the 
line, ‘By (the fault of) those who are so slow (to help 
us), 

One more definition from this Villon’s Coquillard voca- 
bulary. Patter was called silk, sove; and un feau soyant 
was ‘un beau parleur, bien enlangagé, qui sait decevoir 
Justice, ou autres gens, par belles bourdes.’ He was one 
of the gens wterna that we have always with us even unto 
these latter days of pattering old parliamentary hands and 
‘L’Envoi’ of Villon’s sixth Jodelin ballade begins : 
This 


to reel-off ‘silk’ ; 


legs, 
‘Prince qui n’a bauderie pour eschever de la soe.’ 
must now mean ‘échever de la soie, 
écheveau is still the hank or skein. The previous shots 
at this were M. Schéne’s that soe is here the English verb 
to ‘sowe’ (seed), which is for thoughts, but gets us no 
further; while M. Vitu ‘emended’ the passage into: 
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‘ Pour [soi] eschever de las oe, which senseless string of 
words he then rendered ‘ To get himself out of the nets.’ 

M. Schwob’s skill and perseverance in pushing these 
Dijon documents into the light merit the gratitude of 
every confirmed Villonist, even though all the gain be to 
the philology of old slang and our knowledge of the 
poet: even though there be indeed, in the Philistine 
view, a positive loss to the personality of that poet. 

Joun O'NEILL. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE SCOTS RAILWAYS 


P)YERING the past year the Scots Railway Companies 

have been ‘through the mill, as it is termed, and 
their profits have been whittled to a point that has 
the half of 
the year they had to contend with a strike of their 


necessitated small dividends. In second 
employees, which was begun in a somewhat unscrupulous 
manner and carried to the bitter end by agitators who 
had managed to obtain a controlling influence in the coun- 
cils of the men. As a result traffic was generally disorga- 
nised, and in some branches even completely paralysed. 
The receipts fell off greatly from this cause alone ; but in 
addition they were materially reduced by the strike in the 
Scots pig-iron industry. At the same time the expenses 
throughout the whole fiscal year ended January 31st were 
exceptionally heavy; for besides the enhanced cost of 
labour and materials, the two leading companies wasted 
large sums of money in fighting for the control of the 
Glasgow and South-Western. It will thus be seen that, 
as usual, difficulties come not singly but in battalions. And 
the have been the 


especially to those of the North British Company, which 


results disastrous to shareholders. 
suffered much more from the strike than the Caledonian. 
The directors, in fact, find themselves in a very unfor- 
tunate position ; for they are not only unable to pay any 
dividend upon the Deferred Stock for the past half-year, 
but they have to ask the holders of the Three per Cent. 
Preferred Stock to accept 15s. per cent. instead of the 30s- 
per cent. to which they are entitled. Thus the dividend 
for the year amounts to 2} per cent. on the Preferred, and 
to only § per cent. on the Deferred, whereas the latter 
received as much as 2° per cent. for the twelve months 
ending January 3lst, 1890. ‘The Caledonian, though it 
has suffered less, is able to pay only 3? per cent. for the 
past six months, as compared to 5} per cent. distributed 
in 1890, and the rate for the whole year is thus reduced 
to 4° per cent. as against 5! per cent. for the preceding 
twelve months. 

The effect upon prices has been very marked : Cale- 
donian undivided Ordinary Stock having dropped from 
182 in 1890 to 115, while North British Deferred has 
fallen from 75 to 43}, and even the Three per Cent. Pre- 
ferred Stock shows a loss of 10 per cent. At these com- 
paratively low quotations the issues of the two companies 
return as a whole but poor rates to an investor ; but then, 
of course, it has to be remembered that current prices are 
based more upon sanguine anticipations than upon present 
results. The next fiscal year can hardly be subject to 
some of the influences which have recently been produc- 
tive of so much evil. Further difficulties amongst their 
servants need not be feared, nor is it probable that the 
rate at which the expenses have recently increased will 
be maintained. Fortunately, too, the paralysis of the 
Northern pig-iron industry has now come to an end, and this 
must before long exercise a beneficial effect upon railway 
earnings. It may be, of course, that all the ground lost 
in the long dispute between the masters and the men will 
not be recovered, for Cleveland has been strengthening its 


position at the expense of Scotland. For several years, 
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indeed, Scotland has been dropping behind as an iron pro- 
ducer, owing to the competition of both Cleveland and 
hematite pig-iron. Still, a fresh stand will now be made 
with at least one advantage 





a great reduction in the 
stocks of pig-iron, which have for so long tended to de- 
press the trade. 

If, however, investors are to recover the confidence 
which has been so much shaken during the past year, 
there must, we think, be an improvement in the method 
of dealing with the accounts of the Scots railways. Six 
months ago, for instance, the Stock Exchange was startled 
to find that in its weekly traffic returns the North British 
had taken full credit for the whole of the Forth Bridge 
receipts, although only a portion of these belonged to 
the company. Hence in the completed accounts there 
was a large and unsuspected debit entry, which had a 
most important effect upon the surplus available for divi- 
dends. And, of course, the prices of the stocks fluctuated 
in a manner which must have been most satisfactory to 
those who possessed ‘ inside’ knowledge. This was a 
gross piece of negligence on the part of the directors, who 
ought to have made public their method of accounting, 
in order to prevent anybody being misled by the traffic 
returns. Again, the capital and revenue accounts are 
mixed up in such a way as to confuse all estimates of the 
true position of the concern. One year it has immense 
sums of newly raised capital, upon which no interest is 
then being paid to the shareholders, lying at the banks 
and yielding a substantial contribution to revenue ; while 
another time, as now, we find that the company has had 
to pay interest on loans and overdrawn balances to the 
tune of over £20,000, or about £15,000 more than in 
1890. The Caledonian dividend is also frequently affected 
by the size of the contribution made to the bridge renewal 
fund, which would be obviated were some fixed policy pur. 
sued. On these and all other points of a similar nature 
the shareholders have plainly a right to much more infor- 
mation than they receive; for under existing circumstances 
their securities are too often the instruments of speculators 
who make large profits out of the fluctuations in prices. 
If, however, a change in this respect is to take place, the 
shareholders must speak out, for we may be sure that 
otherwise nothing will be done. 





VISTAS 
WHEN the wind storms by with a shout and the stern sea- 


caves 

Exult in the tramp and the roar of onsetting waves, 

Then, then, it comes home to the heart that the top of life 
Is the passion that burns the blood in the act of strife- 

Till you pity the dead low down in their quiet graves. 


But to drowse with the fen behind and the fog before, 
When the rain-rot spreads and a tame sea mumbles the shore, 
Not to adventure, none to fight, no right and no wrong, 
Sons of the Sword heart-sick for astave of your sire’s old song— 
O you envy the blessed dead that can live no more ! 

W. E. Henwey. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
ANOTHER OPEN LETTER 


TO PROFESSOR HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 


ETC, ETC. ETC, 


London, 18th March 1891 
SIR, —I regret extremely that you have not answered my 
letter of March 1oth—more, however, for your own sake than 
mine. You have apparently failed to appreciate the import- 
ance of the questions I have put to you. I will, however, 
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once again ask them. What is a proof etching? Were al} 
the illustrations, in every copy of your book, pulled from the 
same plates? Are or are not these etchings, according to the 
definition I have given? You may or may not have seen the 
queries that have been printed concerning the illustrations in 
your book. On March toth Zhe Pall Mall Gazette said - 
‘Some of the most charming scenes of the /dy/ are repro- 
duced in delicate etchings (photo-etchings ?)’: a query which 
you must see can but puzzle subscribers. On the 14th this 
same paper made some very remarkable statements in jt: 
‘Occasional Notes’ which, I think, would interest you. On 
the 15th Zhe Odserver, a Sunday paper, remarked : * Experts 

may wrangle over the exact method of reproduction 
employed. We are content with recording the beauty of the 


results.’ There spoke the British public through its critic, 
He got a copy for nothing, and of course does not care. I paid 


three guineas for mine and care a lot, and I fancy the peopl 


) 


who have paid twenty-five guineas care a great deal more, 
Now that doubt has been expressed (not by me), it is more than 
ever important, it seems to me, that you should clear up this 
matter for the benefit of your subscribers, of whom, as I have 
said, 1 am one.—I am, etc., JOSEPH PENNELL, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Edinburgh, 10th March 1891 
‘ Priv 
S1rR,—The speech of Mr. Goschen at Leeds on 28th January 
was well calculated to make a deep impression on the minds of 
thinking men in regard to money matters ; and there is now a 


ate credit is wealth ; public honour is security.’ 


significant amount of evidence that the impression so made is not 
likely to be either transitory or unfruitful. The meeting of lead- 
ing London bankers on Friday, 6th March, in the London and 
Westminster Bank, shows that the influential and experienced 
financiers then assernbled are unanimous in resolution to sup 
port measures which will materially amend the laws at present 
existing for the conduct of banking matters. These gentlemen 
recognise the value of clearly arranged monthly statements of 
liabilities and assets. 

On the other hand, the English country bankers seem to 
have adopted the policy of reticence and masterly inactivity. 
This policy at such a juncture may prove suicidal, and will pro- 
bably lead to a deprivation of the now existing permission to 
issue demand paper. The difficulty thus made is likely to in 
crease the need for a total revision of the unequal laws made 
in 1844-5 on the lines advocated by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Indeed, the London bankers appear to be prepared for a revolu- 
tion in the currency of the United Kingdom. At present there 
are differing provisions for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
So far as England is concerned, the iron rule, as Mr. Goschen 
would term it, presents great temptation to make incorrect 
returns of the amounts of country bank notes in the hands of 
the public ; and I have been assured on competent authority 
that such erroneous statements are not uncommon. It may 
be well for the sake of the great majority of readers, who can- 
not be expected to have studied technical details, that a few 
words in illustration should be given to show the incomplete 
nature of the legislation for English country banks of issue 
in 1844. There is no legal obligation to hold gold or coin 
at all. Consequently there is nothing to prevent these issuing 
banks restricting the amount even to the mere requirements 
for till-money. The penalty for any acknowledged excess of 
notes is a sum equal to the over-issue, and a confession seems 
to demand an absolutely Spartan amount of courage. 

A uniform currency for the three kingdoms upon a strony 
national basis would inspire a great and growing confidence 
on the part of the public. Then we have in these times not 
only to deal with the question of paper currency but with ver) 
largely increased amounts of deposit moneys, the totals of which 
at one time could be reckoned in thousands, but are now only 
to be estimated by millions of pounds sterling. 

The past history of paper issues in far too many cases 1s 
not creditable ; and were it not a true history—too true a tale 
—it would be considered hardly credible. The repetition of 
the rash conduct of such issues would now give rise to an 
amount of general alarm beyond that which darkened the finan 
cial atmosphere when disasters were frequent in Lancashire, 
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Northumberland, and even in canny Scotland. The fault was 
not merely in the amount of such issues but in the absence of 
a proper basis for the possession of such a power at all. And 
with respect to all banks of whatever kind, we require stringent 
rules to guard against the recurrence of such concerns as the 
Royal British Bank, the Tipperary swindle, and the disgraceful 
histories of the Western and City of Glasgow Banks. 

Sir Robert Peel’s arrangements have now existed for close 
on half a century. They were of a tentative and incomplete 
character. They have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

The object I have in view is to do something to assist in 
keeping awake an amount of intelligent interest in a most 
important inquiry. No doubt we shall before long have 
tabled proposals of great weight, and we desire and expect 
that these shall be dealt with in a serious and statesmanlike 
manner. England expects that every man will do his duty. 
The credit and integrity of British national finance has hitherto 
been unsullied : hence the vast importance of the money ques- 
tions now seeking an issue in order that the same high character 
may be maintained. 

I may return to the subject when there is fuller information 
on details now under consideration by Mr. Goschen and those 
who are seeking to support him. Meantime it would be well 
that all the bankers of the three countries should take a patrio- 
tic and not a personally interested view of one of the great 
questions of the period.—I am, etc., W. 


CLAN TARTANS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Coombe Hill Farm, 17th March 1891 

SIR,—I am sure you will do me the justice to publish this 
letter ve clan and distinctive tartans. Your reviewer evidently 
‘spake in haste,’ and without knowing the writings of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan. Now, he desires accuracy. Well! he has ac- 
curacy in Mrs. Grant’s account—her long and elaborate account 
—written from Oban, 5th May 1773, to Miss Reid in Glasgow. 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan was a Miss MacVicar, and when staying 
with her relative, Collector MacVicar, she went to Kilmore 
Church, some four miles away. She wrote: ‘Oban, May Sth, 
To Miss Reid, Glasgow.— Kilmore, where we heard ser- 
being three of Highland com- 
a Jewish Sabbath that is kept 


ay 


1773. 
vices, is four miles off at least, 
putation. It is by no means 
here ; it would be bold even to call it a strictly Christian one. 
Be that as it may, it is a very cheerful one. We set out on 
horseback in a shower of snow, which people here heed no 
more than hair powder. It hinders nothing. . . . This was an 
odd old church, almost ruinous ; but when the preacher came 
in he roused all my attention. I never beheld a countenance 
so keenly expressive. He is very like his sister F. M., and 
resembles her in a superior musical genius, being a distin- 
guished composer as well as performer on the violin. When | 
began to look around, the dresses and countenances of the 
people presented new matter for speculation. This is cer- 
tainly a fine country to grow old in; and I could not spare 
a look to the young people, so much was I engrossed in 
contemplating their grandmothers. Zhey preserve the form 
of dress worn some hundred years ago. Stately, 
and self-satisfied, without a trace of the languor or cold- 
ness of age, they march up the area with gaudy-coloured 
plaids fastened about their breasts with a silver brooch like 
the full moon in size and shape. They have a piercing blue 
eye and fair, fresh complexion. Round their heads is tied the 
very plain kerchief Mrs. Page alludes to where Falstaff tells 
her how well she would become a Venetian tire—and on each 
check (cheek ?) depends a silver lock which is always cherished 


erect, 


and considered as not improperly a kind of decoration. These, 
you must observe, were the common people ; the old ladies 
were habited in the costume of the year one... . The kirk 
here is literally accounted a public place, and frequented from 
very different motives : people not singularly pious cross ferries 
and ride great distances in bad weather—not solely, I fear, to 
hear the glad tidings in church, but to meet friends in this good- 
humoured, kindly way after sermon, who can tell them all about 
The conversation is ina 
But why 


their cousins in India and America. 
style so different from what you are used to... 
should I introduce you to the cynosure of the assembly : the 
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old major with his tartan coat, his large silver buttons worn in 
Montrose's wars by his grandfather, and his redundant silver 
locks adorning a countenance the picture of health and be- 
nignity ?’ etc. etc. Now, sir, this old gentleman wearing his 
grandfather’s coat was none other than Major MacDougall of 
Soroba, a near relative of the then chief of the MacDougalls ; 
and decidedly the MacDougalls never wore other tartan than 
their own. 

Mrs. Grant was a very accurate person, and this is her de- 
scription of the distinctive clan setts : ‘They showed great fancy 
and taste in disposing the colours and adjusting the form of 
their variegated drapery. It was the manufacture of their 
women and the distinction of their clans, each clan having had 
a set (as they styled it) peculiarly their own.’ Who will cavil 
at Mrs. Grant’s account of the old Major MacDougall of Soroba 
sitting in church clothed in his grandfather's tartan coat and 
silver buttons worn in Montrose’s wars? Really, at this time 
of day it is childish any longer to dispute that the distinctive 
clan tartans were in use, and in constant use, long before the ’45. 
Allow me to state, in answer to the question how I identify the 
Campbell plaid now in use, that Mrs. Lilias Davidson identified 
the Campbell plaid now used as being the same as that worn 
at Culloden. I have and hold a large fragment of the plaid 
which belonged to Captain Archibald Campbell of Ardslignish 
and Lochnell (Mrs. Lilias Davidson’s brother), and this plaid 
was worn by him when in the gist Regiment, and was the 
original plaid given to the regiment when first formed. 

You ask me to explain, if I can, ‘how every clansman (in 
Morier’s picture) except one was clad in more than one variety 
of tartan.’ I see no difficulty atall. In the first place, is not 
special mention made that one battalion was composed of clans- 
men of various clans ?>—thus at once accounting for the variety 
of tartan. Two other simple suggestions occur to the minds of 
all those who see the picture—namely, that this is a last despe- 
rate rally, when clansmen fought shoulder to shoulder no matter 
to which clan they belonged. Another and final suggestion is 
that Morier painted from all the plaid and tartan dresses cap- 
tured by the Duke of Cumberland from his Culloden experience. 
The order of battle in which the clansmen stood is given as 
follows : ‘The Highland army was drawn up in three lines. 
The first, or front line, consisted of the Athole Brigade, which 
had the right; the Camerons, Stewarts of Appin, Frasers, 
Macintoshes, MacLachlans, Macleans, John Roy Stewart’s 
regiment, and Farquharsons, waited into one regiment; the 
Macleods, Chisholms, MacDonalds of Clanranald, Keppoch, 
and Glengarry.’ The rally painted by Morier most decidedly 
depicts a stand made by clansmen of various clans. I shall be 
proud to show Ernest Griset’s copy of the Windsor picture in 
Edinburgh when people can label the tartans after duly opening 
their eyes. Clansmen of several clans fought as one regiment. 
There is therefore no peculiarity worth noting here in the battle 
incident, as it is a well-known fact that clansmen of various 
clans so fought shoulder to shoulder. This episode is a rally 
of individuals of various clans—voz/a tout / 

As to your comment on Lochnell wearing the Campbell plaid 
at Culloden : ‘Why did Campbell of Lochnell wear it?’ you 
ask. What does this question mean? I have told you, sir, 
and it is a fact, that the Jacobite Campbell of Lochnell fought 
in Campbell tartan at Culloden, and I repeat the statement. 
Mrs. Lilias Davidson was a Lochnell Campbell, and she con- 
stantly had and handled her ancestor's plaid which he wore at 
Culloden. The late Campbell of Islay was taken by the piper 
whose ancestor was at Culloden to ‘be tartaned’ when a boy 
(as Islay called it), and he carefully chose out what he knew was 
Campbell tartan, which Campbell wore ever after. Campbell 
wore the same tartan as that identified by Mrs. Lilias Davidson 
as Campbell tartan, which was worn by their ancestor at Cul- 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 





loden.—I am, etc., 


Note.—We rather suspect that the old major wore only the 
buttons not the coat of his grandfather. No doubt Highland 
tartan is admirable cloth ; but a coat that had gone through a 
campaign, and one hundred and thirty years afterwards re- 
tained so much of its original lustre as to be fit for adornment 
of a Highland gentleman on Sunday, suggests something un- 
canny. It has not been denied by us that clan tartans were 
more or less in use in the 45, and consequently the testimony 
of Mrs. Grant, thirty years afterwards, is beside the point. The 
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statements by writers previous to the Highland campaigns 
contain no reference to tartans as distinctive of the clan, and 
seem rather to favour an opposite conclusion. The Morier, as 
has been pointed out, even if it were a faithful representa- 
tion of an actual incident, is worthless as evidence in regard 
to the customs of the earlier centuries. It is an interesting 
picture, and we wish Lord Archibald all success in his en- 
deavours to explain it ; but in itself and as expounded by him 
its evidence even as regards the ’45 seems indefinite and 
dubious. We did not doubt that the Jacobite Campbell of 
Lochnell fought at Culloden in tartan now known as Campbell 
tartan. On the contrary, we supposed that the tartan he and 
other Jacobite Campbells wore there was the only authority for 
the present Campbell sett. Lord Archibald still further con- 
firms this supposition. When Campbell of Islay was ‘first 
tartaned’ there would appear to have been more than one sett 
of tartans in use in Argyll, else why call in the aid of the 
‘piper’ whose ‘ azcestor fought at Culloden’ to pick out the 
correct sett ?] 

WE regret that in the article on ‘ Ether-Drinking’ in our last 
issue certain evidence given by Mr. T. Mackenzie-Ledlie was 
attributed to another witness. 





REVIEWS 
AN IMPRESSIONIST 


Impressions and Opinions. By GEORGE MOORE. 
London: Nutt. 

‘ Balzac did not write,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘but he found an 
idea for every sentence’; and Mr. Moore’s achievement re- 
sembles—in its humble sphere—the triumph of his divinity. 
His /mpressions and Opinions are packed full of ideas which, 
if not original, are fresh enough this side of the Channel. But 
the expression is often so careless, the diction sometimes so com- 
mon and self-concious, that the sympathetic reader is irritated 
in his own despite. For scarce a page can Mr. Moore sup- 
press himself. To the personal note in his criticism we offer 
no objection : that is, as it were, a guarantee of good faith and 
sincerity. But we emphatically protest against the scraps and 
snippets of autobiography with which Mr. Moore disfigures his 
pages. The fact that he once met Turguenieff at the Elysée Mont- 
martre enhances neither his nor our appreciation of the author 
of Terres Vierges. Weare ready to take it on trust that he lived 
on terms of intimacy with the ‘ brightest intellects’ of Paris, that 
he frequented the Nouvelle Athénes and drank docks with Manet 
and Degas. Why should we doubt that he has corresponded with 
Antoine and danced at Lady Blank’s ball? The doors of society 
are seldom closed against the intelligent young man, and the 
recital of his easy triumphs merely obscures his criticism. The 
parade of distinguished friends is a sure mark of Philistinism ; 
and it is strange that Mr. Moore, who has fearlessly whipped 
the prevailing vice in the impudent mummer, should not be 
wholly blameless himself. One other mannerism we would 
gladly spare. In the pages of /mpressions and Opinions we 
are constantly confronted with statements such as these: ‘It 
was I who first introduced that admirable poet,’ ‘It was I who 
wrote first about that ineffable book.’ But discovery is not the 
same as comprehension, and the best critic is not he who reads 
an author first but he who most clearly understands his import. 
Mr. Moore even takes credit to himself that six years ago he 
‘attributed the decline of dramatic writing to the three-hundred- 
night runs.’ Is it possible that a man can plume.himself on 
this glimpse into the obvious? We might retaliate that we 
made the same suggestion at a school debating society when 
we were yet in our teens, and that we were as far from vaunt- 
ing our originality as we were from proclaiming ourselves the 
Columbus of the Multiplication Table. 

But in spite of his lapses of style—what superstition of 
Philistia led him to write ‘ perspiration’ when the good old Eng- 
lish ‘sweat’ is ready to hand ?—Mr. Moore has the root of the 
matter in him. He is an utter stranger to intellectual fear. No 
considerations of private friendship or narrow prejudice interfere 
with his judgment; and as all the resources of the electric light 
would hardly reveal to'a modern Diogenes an honest critic, this 
is nO mean praise. Then he can hit straight from the shoulder 
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and inflict exemplary chastisement. There must needs be 
many who, if indeed shame has not left them, can only reaq 
the essays on‘*‘Mummer Worship’ and ‘Our Dramatists’ with 
a burning cheek : yet neither chapter contains an overstrained 
charge or an unmerited rebuke. He justly interprets the critic’s 
function. Criticism for him is a record of experience rather than 
a scientific investigation. He is as devout a Balzacian as an 
under-graduate who is making his first acquaintance with the 
Human Comedy ; but his admiration is always tempered by in- 
telligence. ‘It has been said that Balzac had not time to live, 
says Mr. Moore ; ‘it might be added that he had not time to 
write. This epigram is the key to the criticism of Balzac. 
Balzac fad not time to write. He lived in that curious world 
of financial embarrassment and wondrous encounter in which 
so many of his worshippers since have wandered, and he was 
too busily occupied with the joys and sorrows of his own crea- 
tions to consider the theory and practice of grammar. But he 
possessed a larger share of the intuition of life, a keener sense 
of picturesque presentation—which are one side of style—than 
are given to one man in many generations, and was great in spite 
of his misapprehension of the power of words. In one respect 
we think Mr. Moore is even unjust to his hero. Balzac was 
something more than ‘the inventor of the realistic and critical 
method.’ First of all he was a true Romantic ; his originality 
lay in the selection of untried material. His world is as unreal, 
as romantic, as Hugo’s or Dumas’; he was an inventor of 
matter rather than of method. We heartily endorse the esti- 
mate of Jassimtlla Doni and le Curé de Tours. Butina study 
of Balzac’s shorter stories has not Mr. Moore a word to say on 
the first part of da Femme de Trente Ans—that supreme study 
of a woman’s passion ? 

The essay on Turguenieff is the tritest in the book. Concern- 
ing Bazaroff, Mr. Moore echoes the sentiment of many less in- 
structed persons—namely, that we are not sure that he was not 
once an intimate friend of our own. But the whole study lacks 
grip, and it is no less superficial to describe Dostoieffsky as a 
‘Gaboriau with psychological sauce’ than it would be to com- 
pare Verlaine with Holman Hunt because they have both 
affected religious subjects. The essays on Verlaine and La- 
forgue, if a trifle precious and overcharged, are more judicious 
than we expect from a devotee. It is the weakness of the 
décadents and their champions to despise impeccable accom- 
plishment as commonplace. This foible it is which persuades 
M. Huysmanns to place Lucan above Virgil—(did he ever read 
the Pharsalia through, we wonder?)—and Mr. Moore to hint 
that Degas is superior to Millet. But in such criticism, which 
is characteristic of unbridled youth, the sense of proportion is 
lost ; and though it were idle to deny the merit of Verlaine 
and Laforgue, it is yet too early to set them on the pedestal of 
mastership. Mr. Moore writes of the stage—if we bar his 
rhapsody on Ibsen—with an admirable vigour of contempt. 
But surely he is too sanguine concerning the prospect of an 
English 7héatre Libre. The advanced class, who are presumed 
to be its possible support, are in England intense rather than 
intelligent. The zsthetes of yesterday chattered no less and 
achieved no more than the Ibsenites of to-day. A free theatre 
would serve a noisy crowd of emancipated methodists as 
well as—and no better than—a prayer-meeting or a Fabian 
Society. They would not guard its wsthetic interests ; on the 
contrary, a little cheap morality of the new variety is all they 
would clamour for. And the first care of a free theatre should 
be the art of drama. When Mr. Moore says that not even a 


good ‘conventional’ drama shall find favour at the 7hddtre 


Libre, we are not sure that we follow him. The dramas of 
Sophocles—the greatest the world has seen—were bound fast 
in the chains of convention. It is true that Sophocles was free 
to choose his motives where he would; but he was at least 
a respecter of tradition. Of course, if by ‘convention’ Mr. 
Moore means the convention of the Sunday-school, the conven- 
tion of the worthy Mr. Jones or the Lyceum, which is itself a 
violation of all convention, we are in agreement with him. But 
when asinine eccentricity is wont to wear the lion-skin of orig! 
nality, it is as well to be precise in one’s terms. Drama is an 
art which is governed by laws better observed than broken ; and 
though it has for the present been driven into a back-water, 
it may yet return to the tideway of convention. Let dramatists 
be free to choose their subjects where they like, to dispense 
with comic relief and the bathos of villadom. Let them also 
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remember that the stage is neither life nor a platform but 
merely a frame that clamours to enclose a masterpiece of art. 

Concerning painting Mr. Moore writes ‘as one having autho- 
rityand not as the scribes.’ He has a wise contempt for the 
anecdote and for literary criticism. When he errs it is because 
he attaches too great an importance to the noisy clamour of the 
schools. The student never sees things in their right per- 
spective. For him sleight-of-hand is the supreme accomplish- 
ment. But aman may be an expert painter and a shocking 
bad artist. We have heard aspirants setting the god of their 
own little Bethel high above Corot and the old masters. And 
though Mr. Moore is incapable of such folly himself, he treats 
the opinion of the art-student with excessive forbearance. The 
whole book is fresh and honest, and is a wholesome protest 
against the obdurately British view of art and letters. It is also 
a beautiful specimen of printing: the character of the type, the 
design of the page, are a joy for ever. 


‘THE GREAT GAME’ 


Racing Reminiscences and Experiences of the Turf. By SiR 
GEORGE CHETWYND, Bart. London: Longmans. 

It is impossible either to read this book with any pleasure or 
to think that Sir George Chetwynd was well advised in pub- 
lishing it as it stands. The first volume is devoted to his recol- 
lections of twenty years at ‘the great game’: the second contains 
the cream and condensation of the first, with certain moralis- 
ings thereon, and, in addition, what is incorrectly described as 
‘a report of the trial’ of the action he brought against Lord 
Durham. Throughout the whole an undercurrent runs of dis- 
content with the finding of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
who sat as arbitrators and awarded damages of one farthing 
to the plaintiff. Sir George seems now to be of opinion that 
any other tribunal would have served his purpose better. At 
one place he tells us (rather impertinently) that the matter 
should have been thrashed out before the whole Club ; and in 
several passages he regrets that he did not submit the case to 
twelve tradesmen and a judge—who probably would have inter- 
rupted the pleadings to inquire, ‘ But what zs a race-horse ?’ or 
‘Who was Archer?’ Even to-day there are many who hold that 
when a cause between gentlemen is tried before what is practi- 
cally a Court of Honour, nominal damages are sufficient ; but 
setting that on one side, we doubt whether Sir George could 
have found greater satisfaction for his wounded spirit elsewhere. 
Personal interests would have divided the Jockey Club, and the 
average jury has neither interest nor experience in the turf. 
Nothing that Sir George’prints here will alter the public opinion 
of the question. He proved that he was not associated with 
Charles Wood in the malpractices which led to the exemplary 
punishment of that worthy and of Sherrard, the trainer. At 
the same time, one could not forget in the trial that his pecu- 
niary dealings with both of them were far from wise ; and that 
two of his associates in the stable (Mr. ‘Abington’ and Mr. 
FE. B. Barnard) had at one time or another been warned off the 
turf. A layman would be firm in the opinion that he ought 
to have been more careful in the running of horses which he 
owned in partnership with other people. Sir George, then, is 
scarcely grateful to the men who were at the trouble to re- 
establish for him the credit which was in a measure shaken 
by Lord Durham’s charges. Perhaps if he had set forth here 
all the evidence taken at the trial he might have made clear 
his right to heavier damages ; but these Reminiscences, calcu- 
lated as they seem to deprive Mr. Lowther and his fellow- 
stewards of their reputation for discrimination and integrity, 
are unlikely to succeed in their amiable object. Nor do Sir 
George’s petulant attacks upon Lord Durham help him to cut 
a better figure. The more dignified course would have been 
to remain satisfied with the vindication of his own honesty 
and to have repeated—as a mere formality—-his ‘ assurance of 
incorruption.’ 

The moderately successful and dissatisfied litigant is less 
interesting to the world in general than the man who has seen 
great horses and noted the achievements in riding of such 
masters of the art as French, Fordham, Archer, and Cannon. 
sut Sir George’s first volume is a fine example of misarrange- 
ment and insignificance, a marvel of commonplace vulgarity, 
and a miracle of the depth of bathos into which a man may 
sink who has neither style nor a trace of the art ‘which reacheth 
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from one end to the other mightily, and sweetly doth she order 
all things.’ In spite of the assistance of Mr. Alfred Watson, 
Sir George has managed to get such nonsense into his page 
as ‘an all-round bookmaker’ and ‘the great unfurnished Le 
Nord.’ How does one furnish a horse? He states that ‘ every- 
thing that George Payne touched tended to mirth,’ and con- 
fuses the double sense of the word ‘ring,’ so as to make it do 
duty in one sentence both for the place and the people in the 
place. The following unwieldy reach of words—you cannot 
call it a sentence—fairly represents both his matter and style: 
‘Although odds were laid on Friars Balsam when the num- 
bers went up for the Kempton Park Royal Stakes, he was well 
beaten when a mile had been traversed, and when the long- 
backed Melanion, supposed to be better at the weights than 
Ayrshire, struck his flag in the straight, the Derby winner, 
grown into a beautiful horse, had only to resist the mild chal- 
lenge of Seabreeze, now turned roarer, 1 regret to say, to win 
another huge stake for the Duke of Portland, who the following 
week ran first and second with Donovan and The Turcophone 
for the rich Newmarket Stakes, this being the first year of 
that race.’ In the morning papers we expect such triviality of 
detail, but here it is as ridiculous as it is frequent. Sir George 
wastes page after page in recording the deeds of ‘ crocks’ and 
horses hardly removed from selling-platers ; he will gravely 
record you that two greys ran in one race, or that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill had gone to Norway for a fortnight’s fishing. 
At Auteuil he ‘recognised Messrs. W. Wright, Gideon, S. 
Haughton, J. B. Morris,’ etc. On one occasion only he saw 
Mr. Payne without a tall hat, but Admiral Rous always wore 
a ‘pot.’ At ‘’Appy ’Ampton’ he once ‘had a bad week,’ and 
his eating of an artichoke at Deauville was watched with 
admiration by several Frenchmen, whose interest ceased when 
he lit a cigar. The bookmaker who laid heavily against Kis- 
ber was named Reid. ‘Poor little Jarvis’ is now a big fellow. 
The voice of the clergyman who conducted Mr. Payne’s funeral 
‘shook with emotion’: Archer’s grave—(Sir George is ‘nuts’ 
on mortuary reminiscences)—‘ was heaped up many feet high 
with flowers sent from admirers and friends from all parts of 
the world.’ When Sir George does get hold of a good story it 
is odds but he tells it twice or perhaps thrice; but it is only 
fair to say that the anecdotes about Prince Soltykoff and 
Custance, though shorn of the honour of repetition, are excel- 
lent. The remarks upon Bend Or’s identity, upon Major 
Egerton’s handicapping, and the account of Mr. Payne’s death 
—(which is interrupted to tell how Sir George had a horse 
shot as worthless)—are in the worst possible taste. Intelligent 
readers of the twentieth century will imagine Sir George Chet- 
wynd to have been a gentleman who combined the professions 
of backing horses and reporting for the sporting journals, and 
will come to the conclusion that the latter part of his work 
was in no way distinguished from that of his most humble com- 
petitors except in the matter of print and binding. Even to- 
day much of what he has written is completely intelligible only 
to those who have followed racing history most persistently. 


TOUJOURS EMIN 
Ten Years in Equatoria, and the Return of Emin Pasha. By 
MAJOR GAETANO CASATI. Translated by THE Hon, J. 
RANDOLPH CLAY, assisted by MR. I]. WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. London: Warne. 


It has been written in the Book of Fate for many a day that 
Major Casati would add his tome to the pile of Emin Pasha 
literature. In the course of time we may look for a volume of 
explanations, accusations, and self-exculpations from Tippoo 
Tib, from Stanley’s boy Saleh, from Assad Farran, and from 
all the other minor characters in the modern Odyssey, who have 
not yet followed their great exemplar and carried the story 
of their own merits and the demerits of their comrades to the 
printer to be turned into current coin. But it would be 
injustice to class the book of the Italian traveller among the 
many baleful consequences of Stanley’s journey. He has as 
strange and adventurous a tale to impart as was ever brought 
out of Africa ; and he has some of the special qualities—along 
with the defects—that distinguish his countrymen as story- 
tellers : volubility, a rhetorical kind of eloquence, and withal 
a convincing air of sincerity, and a gravity so conscious as 
to become unconsciously humourous. Major Gaetano Casati 
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is a worthy fellow, although he has some faults, personal and 
literary, that he wears on his sleeve, and others that re- 
quire no deep penetration to discover. He, too, has been 
moved by emulation to blow a little upon his own trumpet. 
We do not always believe in his wisdom as counsellor, ambas- 
sador, and pioneer ; but we believe in his good-will and in his 
desire at least to speak the truth in fairness. Possibly in no 
other quarter will one be able so well to see the events and 
personages of the Equatorial tragi-comedy as they were, and 
not as ignorant fancy or jealous self-interest has bodied them 
forth. Allow for the personal equation and the standpoint of 
Casati, and we can place and measure Stanley and Emin pretty 
correctly. These demigods of the latest African romance are 
largely composed of clay. If a hero cannot always maintain 
the heroic attitude towards his valet, still less chance has he 
of hiding his infirmities from a fellow-prisoner in the heart of 
Africa, or from a companion in his march through trackless 
forests and famine-stricken deserts. 

Casati’s narrative, if our standard be heroic, shows us Emin 
mean, Stanley brutal, and both small. All the world wondered 
at the seven years’ stand made by the successor of Baker, 
Gordon, and Gessi at the fountains of the Nile against the 
forces of the Mahdi. Closer examination shows that luck 
had as much to do as wisdom and courage with the preserva- 
tion of the Governor of Equatoria and his garrisons. He was 
far away from the centre of Mahomet Achmet’s power, and the 
waves of Arab fanaticism that overwhelmed Hicks and Gordon 
and Lupton broke but feebly against the barriers of civilisation 
—such as they were—that Emin had built on the upper course 
of the White Nile and at the sources of the Welle-Makua. He 
was a man of science and an ingenious experimenter in plant- 
ing peaceful arts in barbarous soil, and an unkind fate pitch- 
forked him into a position where personal amiability and 
scientific knowledge reckoned for nothing, while rapid judg- 
ment and a strong hand to grapple with and master the diffi- 
culties of an unparalleled situation counted for everything. 
Casati relates incidents of Emin’s vacillation, jealousy, greed 
of personal glory, imprudence, and stubbornness at the wrong 
time and place, with all the candour which African heroes 
show in confessing the faults and blunders of their dear friends 
and comrades. The reader is not always convinced that, 
granting the premises, Casati’s despised counsel would have 
turned out more fortunately than the Governor’s own. But 
his advice has the grand advantage in argument that it was 
often not put to the test. The best evidence of the sound- 
ness and success of Emin’s labours as administrator of the 
Equatorial Province is to be found in the fact that his power 
did not finally collapse until it had endured many years of 
pressure from without and from within. The materials were 
of the worst. The Egyptian troops and officers were offscour- 
ings of the Khedive’s army, and they steadily deteriorated 
under the conditions of exile and imprisonment at the Equator. 
Casati’s story of intrigue, rebellion, disaster, and repentance, 
followed by fresh intrigues, rebellions, and disasters, is too 
long and intricate to enter upon. It is the history of the pot 
full of Egyptian snakes, each striving to get its head upper- 
most. In the end Emin was little more than a puppet in the 
hands of unscrupulous Soudanese and Egyptian officers, and 
matters were only made worse by his pathetic efforts to hide 
the true situation from himself as well as from Stanley and the 
world. It is plain that, in Casati’s view, a good deal could be 
said for the malcontents. There were certainly some grounds 
for the outbreak of furious resentment and suspicion that led 
them to depose and imprison the Pasha and to hang back 
from the peremptory summons to join Stanley’s train on the 
march to Zanzibar. If they sinned and blundered they have 
paid for it ; and it is barely possible that the Mahdi’s men have 
left alive any member of Emin’s mutinous crew or any trace of 
his handiwork in the derelict province. 

In speaking of Mr. Stanley, Major Casati is measured and 
cautious. He admires his man, but neither likes him nor 
trusts him. He unreservedly condemns the choice of the Congo 
route, the bargain with Tippoo Tib, the abandonment of the 
rear column (which is persistently spoken of as the ‘main 
column ’), and the other glaring blunders of the Relief Expedi- 
tion. How differently events turned out from the forecasts of 
them made in Europe may be read in the account of the first 
meeting of Emin and Stanley at Nsabe on Lake Albert: ‘ Emin 
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did his best to supply shoes, linen, tobacco, salt, honey, grain, 
and sesame to the Expedition equipped and sent out from 
Europe to his aid. The rescuers were rescued.’ The author 
roundly declares that it was Stanley’s coming that destroyed 
what remained of Emin’s authority. He resents keenly the 
peremptory and dictatorial tone which Stanley assumed to- 
wards those whom he was sent out to aid and relieve, and the 
‘insults’ which, as Emin complains, were ‘ heaped upon’ the 
Governor of the Equatorial Province. The two men were alike 
in each having ‘an inordinate desire to do everything for him- 
self and an ardent wish not to let a crumb of glory fall into the 
lap of others.’ The difference was that Stanley knew his own 
mind, and insisted upon having his orders, reasonable or the 
reverse, obeyed. Their meeting was that of the iron pot and 
the earthen pipkin. 

Casati’s own explorations include extensive journeys and a 
long stay in the Sandeh or Niam-Niam region, at the sources 
of the Makua and Bomokandi rivers to the westward of Lake 
Albert. Schweinfurth, Junker, and other travellers have made 
us familiar with the strange manners of its tribes and the great 
wealth and beauty of the country, but there are still plenty of 
gleanings for those who care to visit this land of anthropophagi 
and dwarfs. Who sups with such an one as King Azanga of 
Bomokandi must be on his guard against surprises in the bill 
of fare. Signor Casati was horror-struck at ‘a splendid ban- 
quet given to the officials of the Court’ to see ‘the roasted leg 
of a woman’ set on the board. Much more churlish was the 
entertainment afforded to him by that cowardly African scamp, 
King Kabba Rega, or Chua, of Unyoro. From his hands his 
visitor was glad to escape with his life. Casati was hospitably 
relieved and protected by the chief of Kibiro, the great market 
of the Albert Lake, who got very ill requital from Emin : for 
by the Governor's orders, after his first meeting with Stanley, 
the village was attacked and destroyed in the night-time; 
neither age nor sex was spared ; and ‘ the soldiery, with festive 
shouts and military arrogance, triumphantly returned to Msua 
drunk with the horrible butchery of women and children.’ ‘“] 
do not thank you,” said Emin to the commander of the expedi- 
tion, “for the zeal you have displayed and the cruelty you have 
committed.”’ This is by no means the only ugly incident told of 
the ways in which the ‘agencies of civilisation’ work near the 
Great Lakes. Casati’s chapters drip with blood and echo to 
the sound of the kourbash. They make us doubt whether the 
Central Africans would not! be as well off if left to their own 
devices : in that happy state of nature enjoyed by the cannibals 
of the Bomokandi, where ‘the climate is mild and salubrious, 
and the air perfumed by rich vegetation, where children do not 
require excessive care, artistic taste is instinctive, and love for 
music general,’ and where the white man has not yet planted 
foot as governor, missionary, or speculator. 


DR. JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND 


Footsteps of Dr. Johnson (Scotland). By GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HILL, D.C.L. London: Sampson Low. 

To the brotherhood who are proud to call themselves John- 
son-worshippers it is enough to say that this book will bring 
them pleasure in their worship. To those who are pleased to 
deride that veneration, it might have changed its methods 
without pleasing them the more. For them, therefore, no 
discussion of its merits is necessary ; they would no more 
think of tracing Johnson’s footsteps, of asking how the scenes 
that are annually defiled by deluges of Cook’s tourists looked 
to his eyes, what he thought of the social problems that now 
afford a happy hunting-ground for the baser type of Scottish 
Radicals, how his fancy was stirred by the romantic shadows 
cast by the fading light of clanship, than they would dream of 
readjusting their complacent view of Johnson, which accepts 
him at second hand as the type of dry and narrow pedantry, 
and which believes that the rich inheritance which our language 
owes him consists of sentences of formal construction and of 
sesquipedalian words. Those who know him as one of almost 
boundless sympathy, of intellect unsurpassed in its rapidity, of 
humour not the less charming in that it is formal in its anti 
—as the master of a prose which united the three almost in- 
compatible qualities of perfect simplicity, perfect precision, 
and perfect dignity—will be content to dally, albeit somewhat 
purposelessly, amongst the scenes to which he came old and 
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case-hardened and dried by the smoke of Fleet Street, and amid 
which he found a strange light that is not quite quenched, even 
in these days of ours, when the vulgarity that is our boast has 
done its best amongst them to degrade and to destroy. Dr. 
Hill has followed the course of the Journey, and revived its 
little incidents with an intelligent care for which we, with his 
fellow-devotees of the Johnson Club, must duly thank him; 
and if he had only been content to omit a few hints of sym- 
pathy with the pedantries of political enlightenment, we would 
not be disposed to quarrel with him, even where his reflec- 
tions approach dangerously near to twaddle. He will for- 
give us if we hint that the mild adventures of himself and his 
fellow-travellers of yesterday are interesting only when they 
throw light on the immortal Journey, and if we raise a word 
of warning as to the disastrous fate that might have be- 
fallen him had he met the ghost of Johnson in some one of 
the glens through which he traced his hero’s footsteps, and 
had he roused the lion’s wrath by mild reflections on the con- 
trasts between the social enlightenment that has given birth to 
the modern Scottish Radical and those rough methods which 
may be guessed from the arrangements for the reception of 
involuntary guests in a Highland keep. Johnson’s sesquipe- 
dalians included one expressive word, called ‘cant’; and Dr. 
Hill might have been treated to some wholesome advice as to 
the avoidance of trite moralisings over the failings of ancestors 
‘who,’ as Lochbuy said to the lady who expected him to be 
ashamed of his predecessors, ‘led their lives, and 1 lead mine.’ 
After all, we are disposed to think that upon strictly utilitarian 
principles Dr. Johnson might have deemed an occasional use 
of subterranean chambers not without its justification had he 
known the modern type of crofter M.P. and found him at large 
in Westminster. If Dr. Hill had only cultivated a wholesome 
dread of that same ghost, he would scarce have thought a 
sight of the prison-room at St. Andrews Castle would have led 
Johnson to substitute medern milk and water for the vigorous 
sarcasm he dealt out to the Scottish Reformers ; he would 
have spared us a most edifying lecture upon the defect of 
Stuart morals, in the home of Flora Macdonald ; and he would 
not have found in Highland loyalty a text on which to preach 
on the fidelity of the poor and the proneness to treachery in- 
herited with aristocratic descent and cultivated by ‘ courtiers.’ 

But we would forgive Dr. Hill much more for the pleasure he 
has brought us by the thoroughness with which he has performed 
his task. It is not too much to say that there is not an avail- 
able authority which he has not consulted, not an allusion which 
he has not diligently run to ground. Occasionally there is a 
grave explanation of some fact of daily observation to Scotsmen 
which Dr. Hill expounds with somewhat needless minuteness ; 
and this slight defect, which careless familiarity may find patent, 
will probably blind Scotsmen to the fact that there is scarce a 
Scotsman living who could tell as much ofthe traditions of his 
own country as does Dr. Hill from Oxford. Because if there 
isone symptom of the Scottish patriotism that battens on Home 
Rule even more characteristic than its fancy for choosing as 
its representatives youthful English barristers to whom its very 
names are as stumbling-blocks, it is that second fancy of com- 
pletely neglecting the study of Scottish story, or accepting it 
only with that uncritical flabbiness that deems accuracy an 
unnecessary toil—savouring, it may be, of Southern pride and 
exclusiveness. 

We were at first disposed to blame Dr. Hill for not reprint- 
ing the Journey and making a commentary of his own illus- 
trations. But it was on the whole, perhaps, better to send us 
back to the book itself: and this Dr. Hill’s commentary inevit- 
ably does. The reverse process would have been dangerous : 
fresh from the Journey, we would have been impatient of com- 
ment. Scarce anywhere does Johnson more happily assume 
that dignity of diction (which to fools seems formal) as a cover 
for his humour. He who does not know it will not thank us for 
reproducing fragments. But some features of the Journey are 
worth recalling. The reading world of Scotland was indignant 
with the book : and well it might be. For the Scottish reading 
world meant Edinburgh and its surroundings ; and if one thing 
is more clear than another it is that Johnson found little to 
attract him there, and had his interest roused only by the Celtic 
race and their home in the mountains and the islands, which to 
the worthy citizens of Edinburgh were as much an unknown 
land as they were to the dwellers in the Strand. The Lowland 
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Scot was in truth an animal for whom Johnson had no toleration. 
He hated his excesses in the past: he foresaw his excesses in 
the future. The ‘ epidemical enthusiasm’ of his religion he saw 
to be ‘visibly abating’ and giving way ‘to that laxity of practice 
and indifference of opinign in which men not sufficiently in- 
structed to find the middle point too easily shelter themselves.’ 
He hated the Lowland Scot’s disregard for the refinements of 
life: above all he hated what was then his dormant Whig- 
gism. He saw the defects of the Highlander : how then, as 
now, ‘he gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory that scepticism itself is dared into silence, and the 
mind sinks before the bold reporter in unresisting credulity : 
but if a second question be ventured, it breaks the enchant- 
ment ; for it is immediately discovered that what was told so 
confidently was told at hazard, and that such fearlessness of 
assertion was either the sport of negligence or the refuge of 
ignorance. Ye long troop of Crofters’ Commissions, and 
boards of inquiry, and deputations of M.P.’s thirsting for in- 
formation, could you not sum up all the worth of all your inves- 
tigations, if you spoke the honest truth, in these very words? 
But Johnson, nevertheless, loved the Highlander and his glens. 
The Celtic clansman did not vaunt his attainments and patro- 
nise the English ; he was not dull or commonplace ; he was 
no iconoclast; and, above all, he did not even know what 
Whiggism meant ! 

The illustrations of the book and the way in which the pub- 
lishers have performed their part of the work deserve more 
than a word of praise. They are worthy of a volume which 
every lover of Johnson should possess. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Modern Criticism Considered in its Relation to the Fourth 
Gospel: Being the Bampton Lectures for 1890. By HENRY 
WILLIAM WATKINS, D.D. London: Murray. 

Dr. Watkins tells us that it was the late Bishop of Durham 
who suggested to him the subject he has treated in these lec- 
tures. The author, perhaps, felt that he owes theology some 
excuse for adding another volume to the library which has 
already risen, like a rampart, around the Gosfel of St. Fohn. 
But he finds it in Bishop Lightfoot’s advice : for the advice was 
not to discuss anew questions of authenticity and authorship, 
again and again exhaustively discussed both in Germany and 
England, but to weigh at as true a value as possible the results 
of recent criticism as applied tothe Fourth Gospel, to ascertain 
whether these discredit or fail to discredit its title to its place 
in the canon of Scripture and in the reverence of the Church. 
After all, one might be tempted to say : ‘What matter whether 
the Gospel which goes by his name was written by St. John 
or not?’ Would not the Phaedo, with its lofty argument and 
its magnificent description of the last hours of Socrates, be 
equally memorable to us though Plato had not actually penned 
it? Would Hamlet and Othello, Rosalind and Portia, lose 
anything if Mr. Donnelly could really establish his Baconian 
theory? Does the Fourth Gospel’s picture of Jesus of Naza- 
reth depend for its beauty and power on our belief in its being 
traced by the hand of the beloved disciple? Surely not. The 
character of this gospel, however, as the authentic work of St. 
John and of no other, has been upheld by all orthodox divines 
as stoutly as if it were the very citadel and palladium of the 
Christian faith. Bunsen used to say ‘the whole New Testa- 
ment hangs on the Fourth Gospel’; and while good and 
learned men feel thus strongly about it, we need not wonder 
that the Professor of Hebrew at Durham takes the latest criti- 
cism upon it for the theme of his Bampton Lecture. 

In Dr. Watkins’s estimate of the testimony of the earliest 
centuries there is a tendency to assume every quotation from 
the Fourth Gospel inferred an acknowledgment of its Johannine 
authorship ; but, on the whole, there is no wresting of doubtful 
meanings or assumption of unproved facts. Dr. Watkins gives 
a terse summary of the evidence of the general acceptance 
of the Fourth Gospel, as a part of the canon of Scripture, from 
the sub-apostolic age to the time of the Reformation, and of 
the uncontradicted tradition which ascribed its authorship to 
St. John. He sums up the weight of proof which he has ad- 
duced in its favour in these words : ‘ There has been no decade 
of any century of the Church’s history, from the end of the 
second to the end of the eighteenth, in which the undisputed 
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acceptance of the Fourth Gospel in the Church cannot be 
traced’; and in this acceptance is implied the recognition of 
St. John as its author. 

This is the lecturer’s conclusion from his review of ‘the 
centuries’; and we are bound to say that it is justified by 
the evidence he has advanced. The question remains, Has 
the voice of modern criticism reversed the verdict of the 
early and of the medizval Church? of Rome in her Triden- 
tine canons? of Lutheran and Calvinist in their authoritative 
symbols? Dr. Watkins replies in the negative, and gives 
good reason for so doing. He demands, and with perfect 
justice, that ‘if “ our age” is to cancel “the judgment of cen- 
turies” it must be by the destructive criticism of clear, consis- 
tent, measured proof that this judgment is wrong, and by the 
constructive criticism of a definite established judgment, which 
it is prepared to substitute for that which it would destroy.’ 
He exhibits a great deal of sturdy common sense, as well 
as a very wide acquaintance with modern biblical literature, 
both German and English, in his dealings with the negative 
criticism and self-evolved theories of which Renan and Baur 
may be regarded as the masters. Taking Bretschneider, who 
published his Probabilities Concerning the Nature and Origin 
of the Gospel and Epistles of the Apostle John in 1820, as the 
forerunner of the host of German critics who have subjected 
the works ascribed to the apostle to ‘scientific’ treatment, he 
examines at length—at least at such length as is compatible 
with the limitations of a Bampton Lecture—the critical work of 
Strauss and Baur and of all their principal followers. Naturally 
he devotes the most time to the greatest of the theorists and 
destructives, Baur, who regards the Fourth Gospel as a deli- 
berate Alexandrian attempt to reconstruct the original evan- 
gelic tradition about the year 160 or 170. This theory Dr. 
Watkins subjects to close scrutiny ; and with the unconscious 
aid of some of Baur’s own disciples, such as Volkmar and 
Hilgenfeld, he shows that it is full of instabilities and flaws. 
The question which our author asks at another point concern- 
ing these ingenious theories of post-apostolic ‘development’ 
is undoubtedly an awkward one. If the Church developed 
the gospels, what developed the Church? Without the apos- 
tolic literature, what was there to create in the Christian con- 
sciousness the idea of the Christ, or to cause it to expand 
from a puny germ into the ripe fulness of the Johannine 
Logos? The ‘partition theories’ of Paulus and Weisse, 
which deny the gospel to be the work of a single writer, 
are next reviewed ; and then those of the negative school, 
of which Keim is the German, Scholten the Dutch, and David- 
son the English representative. Here, as at other points in 
his review, Dr. Watkins is dexterously effective in pointing 
out the discrepant conclusions of the anti-Johannine critics 
and the mutual antagonism of many of their results. Thus, 
Schenkel is certain more than one author wrote the gospel in 
dispute: Martineau is convinced it is ‘the production of a single 
mind.’ One set of criticisms is founded on the differences be- 
tween the gospel and the Apocalypse ; but another set denies 
that the Apocalypse is Johannine, in which case the objections 
of the former necessarily fall to the ground. With a touch of 
grave humour Dr. Watkins prefixes to this chapter of his book 
the motto : ‘ And not even so did their witness agree together.’ 

Contrasted with these negative criticisms stands the posi- 
tive criticism of ‘our age.’ It is the fashion of a certain school 
to talk of its own work as ‘the higher criticism,’ as if it em- 
bodied the loftiest results or the exactest scientific methods. 
Dr. Watkins is able to adduce in behalf of the traditional belief 
names of scholars as profoundly erudite and of critics as acute 
as any that can be referred to on the other side, though they 
do not arrogate for their researches or conclusions any high- 
sounding title. In Germany the names of Neander and Schleier- 
macher, of De Wette and Ebrard, to quote no others, stand as 
high in the estimation of scholars as those of Baur and Strauss, 
of Ritschl and Ewald; while in England Lightfoot, Westcott, and 
Salmon have not their equals in biblical scholarship: and all 
these uphold—and generally with special vigour—the Johannine 
authorship. In view of the long and brilliant array Dr. Wat- 
kins musters under the head of the ‘ Positive Criticism, it is 
absurd to pretend that the weight of modern learning is on the 
other side, or that the voice of our age has with any unani- 
mity reversed the verdict of the centuries. Such names as 
are quoted represent a body of men ‘differing in nationality, 
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anguage, Church, and creed, but without an exception able and 
careful scholars, who have thought out the problem for them- 
selves. .. . Their convictions have been formed side by side 
with, and in full consideration of, the negative criticism ; and 
their combined witness is at once in the strongest degree 
condemnatory of this criticism, and in the strongest degree 
confirmatory of the Johannine authorship.’ 

The penultimate lecture is not so directly relevant to the sub- 
ject as those that precede it, dealing as it does with several 
questions suggested by recent investigations and discoveries, 
such as the discovery of the PAzlosophoumena of Hippolytus by 
the Greek Mynas, the reconstruction of the text of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron by Zahn, and the revision of already known mate- 
rials as exemplified by Bishop Lightfoot’s work on Zhe Jgna- 
tian Epistles. This adds so little to the real value of our 
author’s discussion that we confess it appears to us rather as 
an excrescence than as a component part of the general work, 
The concluding lecture, in which the lecturer deals with ‘the 
influence which modern thought should have on our concep- 
tions of the spiritual realities of the Fourth Gospel,’ is most 
eloquent. He pleads for the translation of this Ephesian gospel 
of the first century into the thought and conduct of the nine- 
teenth. He refuses to allow that the ‘popes of modern science,’ 
with their survivals of the fittest and conservations of energy 
and laws of evolution, have reached a finality which is to dic- 
tate to us the terms of our thinking. He points out the con- 
fessed inability of ‘the modern leaders of humanity whom 
Science bids us hear’ to explore the mystery of human life, 
‘insoluble by us,’ as Darwin frankly acknowledged. He urges 
that the ‘only intellectual explanation of existence’—of the 
problem Science owns her incapacity to solve—is still, as in the 
first century, ‘the Logos who is the Zoe, the revelation of life’; 
and that love, ‘whether written as charity or disguised as al- 
truism, is no newly discovered principle of a brotherhood of 
humanity,’ but that which St. John laid down as at once the 
means of knowing God and the proof of the knowledge. This 
concluding statement and appeal, in which the instinct of the 
preacher infuses a fine fervour of Christian feeling into the 
calm exposition of the historian and critic, forms a fitting close 
to a powerful thesis, ably sustained by sound learning and solid 
argument, 

FICTIION 

‘ Gentle reader, my name is Fitzalan Lindley : I am an abso- 
lutely original creation and the hero of Roy Tellet’s new book. 
Gaze for an instant upon my flowing locks, my velvet coat, my 
flaccid collar, and my blue neck-tie, and you will at once per- 
ceive that I am a professional artist. The younger son of an 
earl, | scorn to put “ Honourable” upon my visiting cards, and 
never mention to any one that I am entitled to the prefix, 
except when I think he does not already know. A small gratuity 
—I am lavish with my money (my noble parents often reprove 
me for it), but it is my only failing—admits me to the dead- 
house in a German town where I am sketching, and there a 
lovely female corpse winks at me! In five minutes she is 
supping a bowl of broth, and I—I who have always scorned 
“the finished nullities of the drawing-room’’—am head-over-ears 
in love with her. My fair Etheleen has completely lost her 
memory, and circumstances hinting—O cruel Fate !—that she 
is unhappily married, I get her to draw mea pencil-sketch of 
an ideal villain as a means of discovering her tyrant. You, 
gentle but hasty reader, may think this a roundabout way of 
effecting my purpose, especially as my darling has no kuow- 
ledge of drawing: but listen. From that slight sketch I paint 
a life-like portrait of a “sallow, evil-looking man” with “ some- 
thing of the serpent in his cold, cruel eyes.” This picture, as 
might have been expected, is conspicuously hung in the 
Royal Academy. While there, the work is seen by a freak 
of Nature in the person of a woman with a large, square, 
red face, adorned variously with a mop of frizzy hair, pink 
ribbons, and a moustache, who rips the canvas to shreds witha 
large bowie-knife which she habitually carries hidden in the 
palm of her immense hand. I visit this lady, and, disarming 
her before she succeeds in slitting me, discover that she has a 
warm, loving heart. Finding that the snake-like gentleman, hus- 
band “in name only” to both Etheleen and “ Nature’s blight,” 
is in Germany, we—the Freak and I—follow him there. The 
Freak—poor soul, she had a loving heart !—then uses her ever- 
ready bowie-knife to some advantage, and stabs the perfidious 
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wretch in the back. That finishes him ; afterwards she drowns 
herself, and that finishes her. You will think, dear reader, that 
now I may rejoice in unquestioned possession of my fair one. 
But no; for at this stage Dr. Falck, a man of science, “ grand 
in his leonine massiveness of beauty,” inveigles me into his 
laboratory ; and in a moment of temporary aberration nearly 
does me to death with repeated doses of his newly-discovered 
anesthetic, Woraliform. The providential entrance of a friend 
at the critical moment saves me ; and, knowing the doctor’s 
many noble qualities, I freely forgive him. Having thus satis- 
factorily disposed of all those troublesome people, I can now 
say, “ The time for our nesting has come at last, Etheleen.”’ 
Despite a great deal of sensational clap-trap, there is a cer- 
tain quality of style in A Draught of Lethe (London : Smith 
Elder) which makes one regret that Roy Tellet’s capacity to 
write clearly is not wedded to something of thought and 
imagination. 

When you happen to meet with an insensible stranger, newly 
cast ashore from a shipwreck and wearing a belt which contains 
diamonds of the value of £40,000 or thereabouts, and when he 
recovers consciousness and turns out to have forgotten every- 
thing he previously knew to such an extent that he has to learn 
to see, walk, talk, and otherwise behave as a human being as 
much de novo as if he were a baby, are you (and is he) justified 
in assuming that the diamonds are his property? This pro- 
blem in morals is raised, but not noticed, by Miss Mary H. 
Tennyson in her very fairly amusing story /yiend Perditus 
(London: Chapman). Dr. Hall, who finds the stranger, has 
no doubt at all about the matter; and Friend Perditus, the 
stranger, who takes that name as soon as he has learnt enough 
to know that he wants one, can certainly claim to have the 
blessing of Providence on his appropriation, for he goes gam- 
bling in stocks with the whole of it, and makes about £ 200,000 
in some three years, after which he leaves off. This is sur- 
prising conduct; but then Perditus is, until he recovers his 
memory at the end of the book, in many ways a rather morbid 
and surprising person. ‘The afflictions which came to him 
from persons whom he had previously known—and forgotten 
along with everything else—and who asserted claims upon his 
regard as soon as he was known to have £200,000, are very 
neatly imagined and dove-tailed together by Miss Tennyson, 
and we will not spoil the story by revealing the plot. And 
revelation would spoil it. It is one of the old-fashioned ro- 
mances in which incident is everything and character nothing. 
Miss Tennyson’s good people are most unpleasant. They are 
not a bit alive and not a bit attractive, and one would not have 
minded a bit if they had all come to grief instead of disappear- 
ing gracefully amid showers of unimpeachably correct orange- 
blossoms. The story, then, has faults as well as merits. The 
merits, to our thinking, predominate ; and both good and bad 
have a touch of refreshing uncommonness. 

He Fell Among Thieves (London: Macmillan), it need 
hardly be said, is a tale of villains and villainy. The colours 
are bright, and laid on thick with a very large brush. Forgers, 
train robbers, swindlers, and their female relatives play their 
merry parts in this variety entertainment, and all (it is right 
to remark in the interests of morality), save one unfortunate 
whose premature decease was demanded by the exigencies of 
the plot, are triumphantly scored off by the once stupendously 
silly, and now stupendously astute and avenging, young man 
who had been their victim. In the absence of any reliable in- 
formation as to how far Mr. Murray and how far Mr. Herman is 
responsible for the details of this seductive romance, the ap- 
portionment of praise or blame is a wholly impersonal task. 
We observe, therefore, with emphasis that it would be well for 
the gentleman who provides the dukes and earls and takes 
charge of the society side generally to procure and peruse 
some inexpensive treatise on the peculiarities of persons of 
quality and kindred matters. And it would also be obliging if 
the gentleman who attends to the villains and is familiar with 
glass masks and similar toxicological apparatus would explain 
how what he calls ‘anhydrous acid’ is squirted from a pocket 
syringe. When he has done so satisfactorily, other conun- 
drums will be offered for his solution. All the same the story 
has the elements of popularity: wildly improbable, but with 
plenty of go, it contains some smart things that almost remind 
you of Mr. Murray’s earlier and better work. 

The Ideal of Man (London : Chapman) is a tale told by Mr. 
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Arthur Lovell; it is full of sound and fury, and it signifies 
nothing—absolutely nothing. The thing would seem to be 
composed from a number of sermons joined together in an 
artless manner and spiced with mild heterodoxy ; but it is diffi- 
cult to give shape to what is amorphous, or to make clear that 
of which the essence is confusion of thought. Some pictures 
of life are interspersed. ‘ Rotten Row ona fine day in the height 
of the season’ is one. The unsuspicious are entranced, but our 
author knows better. ‘ Most of them are heartily sick of the 
struggle they have to make to keep up appearances. This 
haughty beauty reclining at ease in her carriage is scheming 
how to capture a wealthy husband. That young fair-haired 
blonde has married for money and is miserable. The high- 
born gentleman who rides that beautiful chestnut has mort- 
gaged all his property, and in another year will be without a 
farthing. This is asoap manufacturer who has made a fortune 
and wants to turn in good society.’ How sad and terrible, and 
yet how easily mended! The haughty beauty must obviously 
mate with the soap manufacturer, and the high-born gentleman 
is evidently expressly constructed for the fair-haired blonde. 
But the fair-haired blonde’s exacting husband? The high-born 
might run over him with the beautiful chestnut; or the fair- 
haired might insidiously tempt him with Rosmersholm ; or, if 
everything else failed, copies of Zhe /deal of Man constantly 
kept before his attention might at last cause his final and wel 
come disappearance. 


THE ROMANCE OF BANKING 


A Handbook of London Bankers. By F. G. HILTON PRICE, 
F.S.A. London: The Leadenhall Press. 

To look back to the early history of banking is to find no lack 
of the romantic. Few know how far back most English private 
banks date the foundation of their business, or by what strange 
paths they arrived at the greatness achieved prior to the de- 
velopment of the joint-stock banking system. Owing no doubt 
to the modern demand for publicity, the latter is steadily dis- 
placing the private bank despite all that can be done by large 
wealth and great reputation. It is this fact—the decline of 
private banking in England—which gives an almost pathetic 
interest to Mr. Hilton Price’s Handbook. This very interesting 
and useful work sets forth a full account of the London bankers 
from 1670 down to the present date, with certain information 
in respect of their predecessors, the early goldsmiths. The 
greatest antiquity appears to be claimed by Messrs. Martin and 
Co., which house is supposed to have been established by Sir 
Thomas Greshan,, the best-known of the City’s ‘ ancient fathers.’ 
And rather strangely this firm in recent years has shown a 
quite special degree of enterprise for a private bank ; though, 
unlike Messrs. Glyn, Mills and Co., it has not ventured to back 
this up by publishing a statement of its accounts. In the dig- 
nity of age Messrs. Hoare and Co. appear to rank next ; for 
as early as 1677 the founder was doing business at the ‘Golden 
Bottle’ in Cheapside. They also seem to have been amongst 
the earliest manipulators in the art of ‘cornering’; for it is 
stated that in 1707 the head of the firm, Sir Richard Hoare, 
united with Sir Francis Child to bring about a run upon the 
Bank of England. Thenceforward, however, they seem to 
have lived in an odour of commercial sanctity. The history of 
Messrs. Child and Co. is peculiarly interesting. The firm dates 
back to 1681, when the business carried on at * The Marigold,’ 
next door to Temple Bar, passed into the possession of Francis 
Child. To him were payable the subscriptions for the lottery 
of Prince Rupert’s jewels in 1683; and after that for many 
years the ledgers of Child and Co. were starred with historic 
names—as Nell Gwynn, the Earl of Rochester, the first Duke 
of Marlborough, King William 1., and Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Cleveland. Almost everybody knows how Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, paid in a big sum in gold when it 
was rumoured that a run was about to be made on the bank ; 
but it is by no means so notorious that in this firm the clerks 
become partners by order of seniority. The history of the 
house of Coutts and Co. also abounds in interest. Mr. James 
Coutts advanced £100,000 to Sir Francis Burdett to meet the 
expenses of his election for Middlesex, and as a result George 
111, transferred his account to Drummond’s. A successor of 
his, Mr. Thomas Coutts, who married first a domestic servant 
of his brother’s and next Miss Mellon the actress, was the 
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subject of some peculiar adventures owing to his negligent 
attire. His widow married the Duke of St. Albans, but left the 
whole of her wealth to the present Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
The accounts of the Royal family from George IIT. to Queen 
Victoria have been kept with Coutts and Co. The greatest 
of the London private banks—Glyn, Mills and Co.—is com- 
paratively young, since the firm was founded in 1740 or later. 
It is happy in having no history, and the same may be said of 
a much smaller and much older house—that of Smith, Payne 
and Smiths. Most of the private bankers sprang from the old 
goldsmiths, but one firm—that of Messrs. Twining and Co.— 
had its origin in the tea business established at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century by Mr. Thomas Twining. Other 
important banks, with many smaller firms, are dealt with at 
length in Mr. Price’s book, but these we must pass without 
mention. Enough has been said to show how full of interest 
is the history of many of the houses here set forth ; and it must 
be remembered that, if they are now behind the times, they 
long fulfilled, and not unworthily, all those important functions 
of credit which are the very life of commerce. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Vary Campbell’s Lectures on Mercantile Law (Edin- 
burgh: Green) have reached a second edition, a dignity earned 
by their considerable utility (especially to the student and the 
young practitioner) in setting out effectively the leading prin- 
ciples and a few leading cases in each branch of the law mer- 
chant. It is as surprising as it is deplorable that the author’s 
unblushing disregard for the rules of grammar and the canons 
of English composition, which marred the first edition, has 
not been in the slightest degree amended in preparing the 
second. Mr. Campbell’s apology for this ugly blot on a book 
which has some merit—on the ground of preserving the effec- 
tiveness in instruction of the viva vox—does not excuse him. 
Dr. Murray will not earn any large measure of gratitude from 
his professional brethren by the publication of his lecture on 
The Law Relating to the Property of Married Persons (Glas- 
gow: MacLehose). It is not that the lecture is not a good 
lecture so far as it goes ; on the contrary, there is no quality 
appertaining to a good lecture which it does not possess, 
and it affords indubitable proof of the extensive lore and 
high qualifications of the writer. But it does not go far 
enough. Dr. Murray could not meet the just expectations of 
those who know his powers by anything short of a thorough 
treatise—thorough in the sense of combining (in the manner 
peculiar to the best law books) the philosophical with the 
practical—fit to rank with such texts as those which bear 
the names of Fraser, Mackay, and Rankine. Perhaps if it 
had been Dr. Murray’s fortune to enjoy the learned leisure of 
a professorial chair he might have done inore than swell the 
ranks—already more than full—of the minor exponents of legal 
principles. His lecture is full of suggestions of what the author 
might have accomplished if he had set himself a worthy task 
to perform ; and the style particularly is original and effective 
{not every legal writer would dare—for example—to sum up 
the contents of a paragraph on the communio bonorum by 
describing that venerable institution as a ‘lying phrase’). 

How to be Married (London: Griffith), by Thomas Moore, 
M.A., contains much information as to the forms and cere- 
monies proper to be observed in sundry places and divers cir- 
cumstances by those about to make fools of themselves. There 
is an excellent opening for an enterprising publisher who cares 
to bring out a companion volume for the use of those who, 
having crossed the Rubicon, discover in cold blood that they 
have made fools of themselves. Any briefless junior who has 
sought occasional relief from boredom in the humours of the 
Divorce Court could make a selection of the straightest tips 
for the guidance of those who want to forget their folly and be 
free. Registration of Title v. Registration of Assurances (Lon- 
don: Ridgway), published by the Irish Landlords’ Convention, 
is a plea written by Dr. Leech, the examiner of titles to the 
Irish Land Commission, for the introduction of a system of 
registration of title into Irish conveyancing. The systems of 
Continental countries are examined at some length. It is 
almost incredible that no reference for the purpose either of 
criticism or comparison should be made by Dr. Leech, who 
appears to be otherwise well informed upon the subject, to the 
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compulsory registration of titles to land which has been jn 
operation for so long in Scotland, and which constitutes the 
salient peculiarity of the Scottish system of conveyancing, 

A second volume of ‘Architectural Antiquities’ has been acided 
to The Gentleman's Magazine Library (London : Elliot Stock), 
Subsequent volumes will embody clippings from the same old 
repository dealing with ‘ Topographical’ and ‘ Ecclesiological’ 
antiquities. How Mr. Gomme manages to sort out his 
architecture from his ecclesiology, and that again from his 
topography, is among the mysteries known only to editors, 
Judging from the earnest already offered, a set of books will be 
compiled from the papers in The Gentleman's Magazine which, 
besides being handsome to look at, will prove of great value 
to the antiquary and the student of church and domestic archi- 
tecture. A large and perhaps extravagant share of volume 
second, like volume first, is occupied with the contributions of 
John Carter, well known in his time—the end of last and the 
beginning of the present century—as an antiquarian draughts- 
man. In the matter of preserving the old and raising his voice 
against the incoming tide of restoration Carter did good work. 
But his architectural knowledge was mouldy, and his literary 
style is so barbarous and tasteless that it is not easy to accept 
him as an authority upon questions of taste. 

A Lady’s Letters from South Africa (Glasgow: MacLehose) 
is a volume that appeals to the tender mercies of the reviewer 
on his softest side. ‘ Behold, it is a little one!’ Ladies and 
lady letter-writers are still a sparse company in Central Africa 
—not a mighty and mighty long-winded host like the travel- 
lers and authors of the other sex. So long as they make 
so modest an offering of their views and experiences as Mrs. 
Moir, and write as freshly and brightly, they are to be un- 
grudgingly encouraged. Mrs. Moir is, to begin with, a capi- 
tal type of the pioneer’s wife. She accommodates herself 
to the privations and annoyances incident to residence among 
the natives of the banks of Lake Nyassa and the Shiré, and 
discovers and makes much of the compensations. She walks 
pluckily by her husband’s side all the way to the Tangan- 
yika, and keeps cool while a robber tribe is sending shots 
through her terai-hat. She describes the strange surroundings 
of the African trading station and travelling camp vividly and 
with a spice of humour; and, all things considered, she is 
wonderfully free from illusion and prejudice, going so far as to 
express decided preference for the ‘ well-buttered’ black man 
in his natural state to the same individual ‘swathed in filthy- 
smelling calico, as most natives are who live near English 
Stations.’ 

Mr. James M. Garnett’s goodly volume of Selections in 
English Prose (Boston: Ginn. London: Arnold) differs from 
most of its kind in the number and the length of its ex- 
cerpts. These amount to but thirty-three in all, and each is of 
such a size as to convey a much more satisfactory idea of the 
particular author's style than can be obtained from a collection 
of disjointed snippets. Mr. Garnett has made his selection for 
the most part with judgment and good taste, though he might 
perhaps have found more characteristic specimens of Southey’s 
genius than merely extracts from Zhe Doctor, and of Macau- 
lay’s than the essay on the Restoration dramatists. But the 
volume is certain to prove useful as a class-book, which is its 
primary function, and may also serve the turn of them that are 
only too glad to betake themselves from the jargon of the 
modern press to the serene utterances of artists in prose. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Fiction 
A Modern Marriage. The Marquise Clara Lanza. London : 
Heinemann. 
Among the Heather. A.C. Hertford. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
Guy Mervyn. Brandon Roy. London: Blackett. 3 vols. 
Fosiah Allen’s Wife. Mrs. M. E. Holley. London: Ward 
Lock. 
Los Cerritos. G. ¥. Atherton. London: Heinemann. 
Madeline Power. A.W. Marchmont. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 
Mrs. Romaine’s Household. ¥. Everett-Green, Edinburgh: 
Oliphant. 
Sawn Of. G.M. Fenn. London: Henry. 
The Cobbler of Cornikeranium. A. N. Malan. London: Samp- 
son Low. 
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The Light that Failed. Rudyard Kipling. London: Mac- 
millan. 
The Other Man’s Wife. John Strange Winter. London: 
White. 2 vols. 
TRAVEL 
Tell el Hesy. W.M.F. Petrie. London: Watt. Ios. 6d.’ 


BioGRAPHY 


Sir Thomas More. §S.¥E. Bridgett. London: Burns. 7s. 6d. 


The Memoirs of Prince de Talleyrand. Vol.1. Edited by the 
Duc de Broglie; Translated by R. Ledos de Beaufort. 
London: Griffith. 21s. 


History 


Tacitus: The Histories. Edited by W. A. Spooner. London: 
Macmillan. 16s. 
THEOLOGY 
Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees. 
ger. Edinburgh: Clark. 3s. 6d. 
How to Read Jsaiah. Buchanan Blake. 
2s. 6d. 
The Broad Church. H. R. 


Low. 6s. 


Dr. Dollin- 
Edinburgh : Clark. 


Haweis. London: Sampson 


MIscELLANEA 

A Hundred Years by Post. J. W. Hyde. 
Low. Is. 

Card Sharpfers. Robert Houdin. London : 

Decorative Electricity. Mrs. J. E. Gordon. 
Sampson Low. 12s. 

Juggernaut, G. C. Eggleston and D. Marbourg. 
Sampson Low. 6s. 

Principles of State Interference. D. G. Ritchie. 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Literature. Arthur Schopenhauer ; 


London ;: Sampson 


Blackett. 
London : 


London : 
London : 


Translated by 


T. B. Saunders. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

The Chess-Player's Pocket-Book. James Mortimer. London : 
Sampson Low. Is. 

The English Catalogue of Books jor 1890. London : Sampson 
Low. 5s. 

The Railways and the Traders. W.M. Acworth. London: 
Murray. 

Ventilation. WW. P. Buchan. Lond®n: Crosby. 4s. 


ForEIGN 


Bautexte u. Inschriften verschiedenen Inhaltes altdgyptischer 
Denkmaler in hieroglyphischer, hieratischer u. demotischer 


Schrift. Gesammelt von H. Brugsch. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. 90m. 

Campagnes dans les Alpes pendant la révolution 
L. Krebs et H. Moris. Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 
Charme dangereux, A. Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Cornutt artis rhetoricae epitome. Ed. et commentatus est I. 

Graeven. Berlin: Weidmann. 4m. 
Lianneée scientifique etindustrielle. 34. année 


1792-93. 


(1890). L. Figuier. 


Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Le nouveau matériel naval. A, Ledieu et E. Cadiat. Tome. 
Paris : Dunod. 70 fr. 

Le régent Labbé Dubois et les Anglais. L. Wiesener. Paris : 


Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Les Semmes des Tuileries: les dernicres années de la duchesse 
de Berry. J. de Saint-Amand. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 ¢ 

Précis de Part arabe et matériaux pour servir a Uhistoire des 
arts de (Orient musulman, J. Bourgoin. 2 vols. Paris : 
Leroux. 150 fr. 

Sodoms Ende: Trauerspiel. HH. Sudermann. 
mann. 2m. 

Studien auf dem Gebiete a. archaischen Lateins. Hrsg. v. W. 
Studemund. 2. Bd. Berlin: Weidmann. 9 m. 

Tafeln zur alteren griechischen Palaeographie, nach Originalen 
@. Berliner Museums. U. Wilcken. Leipzig : Giesecke. 
10 m. 

Terres cuites grecques, photographiées dapres les originaux. 

. Cartault. Paris: Calin. 25 fr. 

Un raté. ‘Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Verhqndlungen a. X. internationalen medicinischen Congresses 
ferlin, 4.—9. Aug. 1890. Hrsg. v. dem Redactions- 
Comité. 1. Bd. Berlin: Hirschwald. 6m. 


Berlin : Leh- 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 

LADY DELMAR. 1 vol. By THomas TERRELL and T. L. 
Wuite. This exciting story of London life has already been dramatised by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth. 354 pp. Crown 8vo, 

s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A remarkable novel.’ See also leading article on 
this dramatic story of human nature in Dazly Telegraph of February 25th. 
The Daily News :—‘A complex story of life in London, with many exciting 
incidents.’ 
Piccadilly :—‘‘* Lady Delmar” is distinctly a book to read; it is vivid with 
variety, culminating in interest, and original in treatment.’ 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By ALBERT KEVILL- 
Davigs. A vivid and piquant story of American life in London. 

Morning Post :—‘‘‘ An American Widow ” is very amusing, very brightly written, 
and original.’ 


The Scotsman says :—‘ Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. _A 
very clever sensational melodrama.’ 
The Evening News and Post says :—‘ Acapital exfosé of the American invasion of 


England by young ladies in search of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. 
Throughout the whole three volumes there is not a single dull chapter.’ 

The Figaro says:—‘It is both clever and original, and treats with conspicuous 
ability a topic which is discussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
HOLLY. 2vols. By Nomap, Author of ‘ The Railway Found- 

ling,’ ‘ The Milroys,’ etc. 

In speaking of this author's last work, ‘The Railway Foundling,’ The Daily 
Telegraph says:—‘It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is 
vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘‘ The 
Milroys,” was, it is not too much to say this is better.’ i 
THE GOLDEN LAKE: A Story of Australian Ad- 


venture. By W. CarRLTON Dawe, a r of ‘Zantha,’ etc. With 8 Full-page 


Illustrations by Home E NiseE Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 
Morning Post: ‘ A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ** The Great Lone 
Land of Australia,” the effect of which is increased by Mr. Hume Nisbet's numerous 
illustrations.’ 
Scotsman: ‘A clever and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the 


unknown interior of Australia. Mr. Dawe's inventive talent is lively, and his literary 


faculty genuine. ‘ 
THE PRISONER OF CHILOANE. By WaLLis Mackay. 
With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Feap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 


bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 





The World says: ‘A brightly written book.’ 
Morning Post: ‘ Bright and attractive. 
The Saturday Review: ‘Mr Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen.’ 
A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By F. C. PHiLIps, Author of 
* As in a Looking Gl.z ass,’ and ( J. Wits, Author of ‘In the Land of the Lion 


om by G. A. Storry, A.R.A. Fecap. 4to, 
. Hume NisBet, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ 
etc. Extra cloth, as. ¢ 


ALWAYS IN THE Way. By T. J. JEANS, Author of ‘The 


Tommiebeg ~— ngs. With g 1-Page Illustrations by FincH Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 

RITHER DONS GRANGF. By SAUMA 
Author of ‘ Strange Clients,’ etc icture Board 
THE ROMANCE OF A LAWN TENNIS TOURNA- 

MENT. By Lady Dunsoyne. Author of ‘Thro’ Shine and Shower,’ etc. A 
charming story of coun try life Pi ture cover, IS. z 
THETYPE- WHITTEN LETTER. By R. H. SHERARD, 


Author of ‘ Rogues,’ ‘ Agatha’s Guest,’ etc. Limp cloth, rs. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


and Sun.’ Copiovsly ill 
beautifully bound, with gilt 


THE BLACK DROP. 


2 DE HAVILLAND, 





JU Si FOG BLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


Famous Gor Links 


BY 
HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
ANDREW LANG, H. S. C. EVERARD, 
T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, Etec. 


With numerous bags —stagga by F. P. Hopkins, T. HopcEs, 
H. S. Kinc, and from Photographs. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


BY 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 








Price 5s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 Stranp, W.C. 





SUTTON 
GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, | 
READING. 


gs. to 35s. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 





I OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
w offered at GREATLY REDUCED Prices 

2000 Works in TRAVEL, History, BioGrRArHy, THEOLOGY, 

ANGLING, Si 


withdrawn from Library, and ni 
contains upwards of 
PorETRY, etc.; Ruskin’s and ArBER’s PuBLIcATIONS, Books on 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. Adso pr New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with 
Terms of Membership and other particulars, Gratis and Post Free to any Address 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Crown 8vo, pp. 128, price 2s. 


By W. A. 


EVOLUTION 


THE WORK OF A GREAT 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Letters selected from a Correspondence between two 


Young Truth-Seekers. 





‘One of them is a young girl, and the other a medical student, who 
apparently regards his correspondent with a sort of platonic affection. 
. . . We may say that we have never yet met any girl of her years 
who could master a tenth part of the erudite matter contained in his 
epistles. "— Gentlewoman. 

‘It must be nice to be a cousin to such a clever young lady.’— Echo. 

*. . . Awork by W. A., dealing with the theory of Evolution in a 
series of letters between two cousins. . . . In this it is argued that 
evolution regarded under universal aspects manifests intelligent pur- 
pose. ’—-Liloya’s Newspaper. 


‘In eleven letters the author of this strange production gives the 
**man in the street’’ a special set of ‘‘ object lessons” by means of a 
couple of ‘‘absurd-looking puppets.” The latter not too elegant 
expression apparently refers to the lady and gentleman who are repre- 
sented as writing the letters. . . . Whether these are at the present 
time urgent questions or not, ... W. A., like the dashing young 
**medico”’ he is, handles them smartly.’—A/anchester Examiner. 


: - A series of letters very naturally written.’—Pudlic Opinion. 


‘The book is in parts interesting, and in passages eloquent. The 
author has a measure of spiritual culture, and, although his illumina- 
tions are blurred by pedantries provoking even to blasphemy, yet the 
soul of good in travail lends a pensive charm to the unequal pages. 
. . » The letters on ‘‘The Mystery of Pain” are the best.’— Watt's 
Literary Guide. 


‘There is some clever writing in this little book, . . . stated ina 
very lively style. It is a contribution to the arguments from Nature to 
God.’—Manchester Guardian. 


*** Evolution the Work of a Great Intelligence,” though written in 
the form of a correspondence between two young people, contains 
some hard thinking. One of the correspondents, having evidently 
gone far away from the currently received notions on the subject of 
God and His creation, endeavours to make clear how he is still able— 
indeed, is still compelled—to believe in God, the intelligent source of 
all. . . . Mr. Ash in general writes very lucidly and with admirable 
temper. . . . We can only refer readers here to Mr. Ash’s little book, 
promising them much interest.’—/nguirer. 


Explanatory Remarks by the Author. 


The ‘man in the street’ having already had the salient 
features of the philosophy of the great apostle of Evolution, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, expounded to him, in an effectively 
popular manner, by Mr. Grant Allen, the author seeks to 
supplement that successful exposition by pointing out to 
the ‘man in the street’ that though he may have been per- 
suaded to become a thorough-going evolutionist, he need 
not, therefore, be also an agnostic—that in the universe, 
as contemplated’ even from the standpoint of the ultra- 
Darwinist, Objective Thought is to be seen unequivocally 
manifested, and that hence an evolving Intelligence must 
exist. And the truth of this conclusion the author further 
seeks to show as strikingly confirmed by the results of 
advanced scientific and historical research, leaving to un- 
prejudiced and impartial minds no rational alternative but 
to regard the manifestation of Christ as the zx¢ended central 
act of terrestrial evolution. 





LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_ B ELTS, 


——_ ‘eens 


_— _—. oo CAPs, 


\ RISTLETS, A NELETs, 
— 


SOLES, Pars: Ete. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—sth May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possibli@ms he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12 MAITLAND 
‘ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d. ; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d, Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


» “It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.’— Warrington Guardian, 17th January 189. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 





Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 





LILIUM AURATUM. 

The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
ROSE S. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. 5s. 6d., six for 3s., or twenty-five for 10s. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., oF 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Tut NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 


gnd other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. VERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Yeats. 

WaLTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren CosBAan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Francis Watt. 

HuGH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. RuDYARD KIPLING. 

Horace HutTcuHINson. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russecr, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G McPueprson. May KENDALL. 

ALICE MEYNBELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. James Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H.S. C. Everarp. 

THomas Mackay. Sir HERBERT MAxweL.t, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN' Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Joun Mor ey. 

AuUGUSTE Ropin. 

Sir Josern EpGar Boerum. 
A. &K. H. B. 

W. S. GILBERT. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord RosEBERY. 

Henry Du Prk LaBoucHERE. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Josern Lister. CHARLES Keene. 

H. M. STANLEY. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
H. Riper HaGGarD. W. D. How8k ts. 

Tom Morris. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
HENRIK IBSEN. } GeorGeE Lewis. 

RosBert BrRowninG. | WitiiaM Black. 

M. Cuarcor. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Henry IRVING. ALPHONSE DaupeET. 

Pore Leo x11. Mark Twain. 

Fortun& vu BoisGoBey. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


ANDREW LANG. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Rupo.pu VirRcHOw. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. SALVINI. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. M. Guy bE MaAupaSSANT. 
A. G. EIFFEL. Sir Herspert S. OAKELEY. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
GeorcE R. Sims. 

Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo sELEy, V.C. 
Sir J. E. Mivvats. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

The Lorp CuiEr- Justice. 

Sir CHARLES HALLE. Justin M‘Cartuy. 
Cardinal NEWMAN. Sir GEORGE GREY. 

* Gvp.’ Sir HENRY ParRKEs, 
Sir James HANNEN. DuMAS THE SECOND. 
W. E. GLapsToNE. Tuomas Harpy. 
Cardinal MANNING. ALFRED GILBERT. 
Count Von MoLrKeE. 


G. J. GoscHEN. 
Lorp TENNYSON. 
R. H. Hutron. 
Joun Burns. 

Mr. Fox Preston. 
CogugLInN. 
WicLctiamM Morris. 
Dr. Kocn. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Ro: ad, Victoria, Charing Cross, W aterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 


also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 


Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R, COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviITES Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cz abinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing C! ocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


2>FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 














|'MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 





EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—FIRST FLOOR. 


















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 
To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





[ustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 


oO 





—————— 8 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
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——_ 














Signature, thus :— 


C >» 


4 Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
i generally. Retail everywhere. 








Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. §. 


ASINGER'S “=. + 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
for 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 








The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S GORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes'a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- | Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. | ete. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


™] RANKIN’S 
5M) CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 























ee 


OF SOLID CORKMOOD 













Wy NANI 

















YY ‘ Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
/ VY i= = Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
\/ =<S ION 
Z Yj L SN NOS CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
L-A oz Sf m= 2\5 \s\ * as Ts SS note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT.’ 
GLY Jz algelra-a\2 ra : = <=y Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





| Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLAs, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgb. 
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